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Behind the shadow, the substance of war. 
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Be HAPPY with the car you buy 
Sun un | 


You get so much more pleasure our of a 
Nash—because Nash builds so much more 
into it! The Nash Statesman has so much 
“living room” that seats turn into Twin 
Beds in twenty seconds! The largest 
luggage compartment! And this big, roomy 
car goes more than 25 miles on a gallon 
at average highway speed. All-welded 
Airflyte Construction makes Nash safer, 


smoother-riding, easier to handle. 





Cant miss | 
a MkSS | 
No wonder the folks you see driving the 
brand-new Nash Ranibler Airflyte Station 
Wagon look happy as larks—they are! 
This power-packed Airflyte (the nation’s 
lowest-priced Custom Station Wagon) 
delivers up to 30 miles a gallon at average 
highway speed. The low price includes 
as standard equipment a fine radio, the 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
and altogether nearly $300 worth of custom 


accessories, at no extra cost to you! 





True luxury | 


Here’s everything you've dreamed of, in a 
truly fine car—the Nash Ambassador with 
Turbo-Head Super-Compression engine 
... the option of Hydra-Matic Drive... 
Twin Beds and Airliner Reclining Seat... 
Weather Eye . . . Airflyte Construction 
. coil springs on all four wheels... 
rich interior appointments. 
See all three great Airflytes: The 
Ambassador, The Statesman and The 
Rambler—at your famous-for-service 
Nash Dealer's! 


There's Much of Tomorrou 
in A// Nash Doe S Today 


Nosh Motors, Division Nosh-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich, 





The Popular STATESMAN . The Smart, New RAMBLER 


The Distinguished AMBASSADOR . 





The Boeing Stratojet has passed the 
experimental stage and is in produc- 


tion. That's heartening news. 

The first production model of this 
Boeing-designed, Boeing-built jet 
bomber — capable of speeds over 600 
miles an hour —rolled through the 
factory door 18 months from the time 
the U. S. Air Force gave its go-ahead. 
An undisclosed number of others are 
coming along to take positions in the 
front line of U. S. air defense. 


In this new six-jet bomber which 
Boeing began developing in 1943, 
America has one of the world’s most 
significant defense weapons. Big as a 
B-50 Superfortress, its radical design 
gives it terrific power and speed. 

Building the arrow-shaped Stratojet 
presented new problems and chal- 
lenges at every step of the way. Toler- 
ances were closer than even the air- 
craft industry was accustomed to. Its 
#8” metal wing “skin” called for spe- 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-47 Stratojet, 
the B-50 Superfortress and C-97 Stratofreighter; and for five of the world’s leading airlines 
Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers, 








cial forming skills. Giant extrusions 
and difficult forgings had to be made. 

But Boeing's skilled engineering- 
manufacturing team took all these 
problems in stride. Profiting by its ex- 
perience in putting the B-29 into pro- 
duction in time to play a major role in 
winning the war with Japan, Boeing 
was able to bring the Stratojet to life in 
record time. It will add strength to 
America’s determination to bulwark the 
nation’s defense through air power. 


BOLING 








nly STEEL can do so many jobs 





HOW TO LIFT A MILLION POUNDS. This crane runway, whose structural 
steel was fabricated and erected by United States Steel for the San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard, is 730 feet long, 209 feet high, extends 162% 
feet over the water at each side. It can lift gun turrets and other ian 
sections weighing as much as 1,000,000 pounds, 


THE SOFTEST THING YOU CAN SLEEP ON IS STEEL. For solid comfort, you 
can’t beat mattresses that have inner springs of steel. Especially if the 
inner springs are made of U-S’S Premier Spring Wire, specially developed 
by United States Steel to give lasting resiliency and buoyancy to the 
inner springs of sleep equipment and upholstered furniture. 





CLEANER THAN YOUR BEST CHINA. The inside of a 
food can is “surgically clean.”’ Sterilized in pro- 
cessing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. 
The Department of Agriculture reports, “It is 
just as safe to keep canned food in the can—if 
the can is kept cool—as it is to empty the food 
into another container. ” And, incidentally, did you 
know that “‘tin cans” are really about 99% steel? 
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NEW ICE CREAM IDEA, In certain parts of 
the country, you can now buy individu- 
ally packaged single servings of ice 
cream. They’re called “Diced Cream’’... 
and they strike a new high in sanitation, 
economy and convenience. Diced Cream 
is made in machines fabricated largely 
from stainless steel—to assure maximum 
| purity in the finished product. 





STAINLESS STEEL GOES TO SCHOOL. What a change from the little red school- 
house! This new school in California embédies the latest features in school 
construction, including the use of U-S-S Stainless Steel for architectural trim. 
The stainless trim resists atmospheric corrosion, harmonizes with the building 
design. United States Steel produces steel of all kinds for such buildings ... 
continuing its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen fo... NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 
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LEGTERS 





"We Must Fight to Win" 


Sir: 

Time, July 31: “Said Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who thought the [atom] bomb might 
be considered for matériel targets in Korea, 
but not against human beings: ‘We're trying 
to stand before the world as decent, just, 
fair people, not as judges to exterminate 
those who oppose us.’ ” 

No ordinary stay-at-home citizen knows 
whether the use of the atomic bomb against 
the enemy is good military strategy now, 
But if the strategists decide that a telling 
blow with the bomb might be struck, we 
would be foolish indeed to hamstring our 
selves for fear of being considered indecent 

Is it more indecent to kill many human 
beings at once with one bomb than to kill 
the same number over a period of months of 
bombing, as we did in Europe during World 
War II? War is indecent, but we are in- 
volved in war, and we must fight to win 

It is considered by many moralists more 
immoral to kill women and children than 
to kill able-bodied men .. . In Russia, as 
much as anywhere in the world, women have 
been striving to achieve equality. Let us be 
prepared to meet the price of equality 


ELEANOR N. HENRY 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
Time & the War 
Sir: 


Three years ago I subscribed to Time. For 
the past several weeks, I have been receiving 
a warlike, manifesto-styled communication 
replete with war maps and pictures of war- 
riors on the cover. I would not mind receiv- 
ing this new publication if I could continue 
to receive my regular copy of Time as well. 
But if this new publication is intended as 
a permanent substitute for the old Trg, it 
seems only fair that subscribers should have 
been informed 

Lee ROSEN 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


@ Let Reader Rosen complain to Sta- 
lin & Co.—Eb. 
Sir 

Please, please, please 
the hell out of us. 


stop Armageddoning 


Joun F. NrHEN 
Squantum, Mass 


eee 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockei 





Sir: 

Please add my compliments to others re- 
ceived on the War in Asia section . One 
need not agree with every sentence to realize 
that it reflects high standards of journalistic 
enterprise and performance 


CLAYTON LANE 
Executive Secretary 


American Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Inc 
New York City 





WILSON Frecper (1N “HAtsey CHatr”’) 
From destroyer to Taejon. 


Missing in Action 


Sir: 

I heard via Armed Forces Radio that 
{Time Correspondent] Wilson Fielder was 
missing in action at Taejon, He had been 
with us for a week, and in that short time 
we had all grown to know him and like 
him well 

I am enclosing some pictures (see cut) 


taken of him the day we transferred him to 
a destroyer at sea for transportation in to 
Pusan 
W. B. PorTER 
Commander, U.S.N. 
USS. Juneau 
Off Korea 


Out of the Red 
Sir: 

On the day that the July 31 issue of Time 
hit the newsstands in Nebraska, the Census 


lier Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















TIME is published weekly by Time Inc., at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 Pr nc 
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The X-ray. This is especially 
valuable in helping to diagnose the doctoractually to watch the 
diseases that often start without —_ functioning of the digestive sys- 
any outward warning signs. Use _ tem, the heart, lungs and some of 
of the X-ray usually enables the the other organs. Aided when 
physician to detect such condi- —_ necessary by other tests, this di- 
tions early, when chances for rect observation is an important 
control or cure are best. 





To Guard Your Health and Happiness 


Since 1900, the life expectancy in our country has 
increased to nearly 67 years—a rise of about 18 years in 
less than half a century. This progress has been occa- 
sioned by many advances in medical science. 

Today, the doctor has at his command new diagnostic 
techniques, improved equipment and greater knowledge 
of the factors affecting good health. There will undoubt- 
edly be many other advances in the future. To get full 
benefit from these medical developments people have 
only to take one simple, easy step... see their doctors at 
periodic intervals. 

Regular physical examinations do more than provide 


The fluoroscope. It permits 


help in diagnosis. 


COPYRIGHT 1950—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


It's easy to help safeguard your health 


a check of your physical condition. They give the doctor 
an opportunity to advise you about your general health 
habits and daily routine. He may advise on the kinds 
and amount of food you should eat, on what to do to 
keep your weight normal, or the types of activities that 
are best suited to your physical condition and particu- 
larly to your heart. 


In addition, the physician may be able to discover 
and correct conditions which might grow more serious 
if allowed to go untreated. To help him give you a com- 
plete and thorough check-up, your doctor may use such 
modern aids to diagnosis as these: 





The electrocardiograph. This 


wise obtainable, hemoglobin content, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Avenue, - 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Blood tests. These offer many 
records the rate and rhythm of valuable clues to general physi- 
heart action. By revealing varia- _ cal condition and help detect cer- 
tions from a normal pattern, it tain illnesses. They may include 
gives the physician information serologic and chemical analysis 
about the functioning of the _ of the blood, counts of red and 
heart which is often not other- — white cells, and determination of 


—Having a physical examination usu- 
{ ally requires less time, trouble, and effort 
‘ than a luncheon engagement. Yet the 
few minutes you invest this way may 


Y 


Insurance 


pay a big dividend in better health. Most 


people should be examined once a year. 
In certain cases, and particularly for 


(A MUTUAL Ff; 


people over 65, more frequent check-ups 


may be desirable. 
TIME, AUGUST 21, 1950 


Metropolitan Life 


7p 


Please send me a 


copy of your booklet, 


Company 90T, *‘Feeling Tip 


Top.” 
COMPANY) a 


Street 


1 Mapison Avenur, New York 10, N.Y. 


City: 








Shoes 






The Florsheim Shoe Company « Chicago + Makers 
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Fine shoes call for fine leathers, 
but to Florsheim even that’s not enough! 
Florsheim Shoes are cut from “‘the 


heart of the hide,” that plump, rich 


center section, uniform in weight, texture, 


and color. That's why Florsheim 


Cordovan, for example, always seems to 


look better, shine easier, and wear longer! 


Florsheim 





THE VIKING, S-1317, 
in genuine Shell 
Cordovan, $19.95 


Other styles $15% and higher 


of fine shoes for men and women 


Bureau officially acknowledged that an error 
had been made in the population figure for 
Nebraska, We are no longer one of the states 
that lost citizenry .. . 

Ep WEISENREDER 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sir: 

. . . A typographical error uncovered 9,000 
of us. Please take us out of the red! 

I wonder what percentage of Nebraska’s 
1950 population has called this to Trme’s 
attention ? 

(Mrs:) Surrtey Bocure 
Fremont, Neb. 


@ So far, exactly .co0008%.—Ep. 





Rewrite Job 
| Sir: 

Trme’s Press section, Aug. 7, reporting on 
the tall story told by Corporal Albert Vieira, 
who broke his ankle playing ball in Japan 
and passed himself off as war wounded 
when he arrived in California in a hospital 
plane, correctly says that Vieira’s phony 
story was spread across Page One of the San 
Francisco News, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
and the Oakland Tribune, 

It adds: “In the rush for deadlines, only 
one reporter, Lire’s Milton Orshefsky, 
checked Vieira’s medical and service records 

” and found the correct version of the 
story of Vieira’s injury 

In fairness to the able San Francisco and 
Oakland reporters who covered the story, 
Time's report should have read 

“In the rush for deadlines, only Lire’s 
Milton Orshefsky was not on hand when 
Vieira arrived with the wounded from Korea. 
Only Orsheisky was not present at the Air- 
Force-conducted press conference. And only 
Orshefsky, arriving well after the newspaper- 
men had left, was so late that the Air Force 
had had time to check Vieira’s record and in- 
form him that Vieira had strayed slightly 
from the facts.” 

Ropert W. LEE 

City Editor 

The San Francisco News 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Q Trme’s thanks to City Editor Lee 
for a snappy but somewhat inaccu- 
rate rewrite job: it was late-arriving 
Reporter Orshefsky who discovered 
the hoax and told the Air Force 
about it.—Eb. 


War Rider 
Sir: 

Re “The War Clause, Again” [Tre, July 
31]: This war risk clause has been instituted 
by a good many of the 600 American life in- 
surance companies. Connecticut General was 
among the earlier ones to... add a war 
rider or some other restriction to new insur- 
ance policies for men likely to be called for 
military service... 

It would be helpful if you would explain 
to the large number of the nation’s 8o million 
life insurance policyholders who read Time 
that we did it for them. Insurance generally 
is written and priced to protect the ordinary 
person from the usual hazards. If we were 
suddenly to accept a large number of new 
policyholders with a special potential hazard, 
it might be at some jeopardy to the protec- 
tion of the 8o million. Our view is that all the 
people . . . should underwrite the war haz- 
ard, just as all the people pay the other costs 


of war, 
F. B. WitpE 
President 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Oana Tiw=Cacder. 


An elderly couple from Nebraska 
stopped by our Mexico City news bu- 
reau on the Paseo de la Reforma last 
week to discuss the Korean war effort. 
Said the husband: “We came down 

here on a summer va- 

@@ = cation trip—the long- 

est distance we've 

ever been away from 

home. We still make 

sure that we read 

Time every week, and 

the Korean war news 

has us worried. Do you think we should 
go home and try to help?” 


The Nebraskans’ call at Trae’s office 
was typical of the stepped-up interest 
abroad in all the news from the U.S. 
and in all U.S. publications 
since the Korean war began. 
Here are some notes on this 
subject from Tie Inc. bu- 
reaus around the world: 


Paris. “Sidewalk vendors, 
chanting the French equiva- 
lent of ‘whaddyuh read?’ (which con- 
sists of reeling off in a rapid, blurry, 
plaintive monotone the names of vari- 
ous publications, including London dai- 
lies and the European edition of the 
New York Herald Tribune) have little 
trouble disposing of their wares.There’s 
an increase in reader interest in all 
newspapers and periodicals since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. And our 
dealers are reporting sellouts and heavy 
demands for Trae from Copenhagen 
to Istanbul. 


“The demand for American news of 
the war and its corollary events has 
even revived a deplorable wartime 
habit: waiters in some cafés have again 
taken to looking over your shoulder if 
you happen to be reading the news.” 


Rio de Janeiro, “The war jumped 
the newsstand sale of U.S. publications 
25% here. Brazilians 
want to know what 
the score is. Ameri- 
cans want to know 
what isn’t told in the 
communiques: How 
high are prices going? 
What about the draft? 
Should they cable home and order a 
new car? Should they offer their serv- 
ices to the U.S. war effort?” 





Tokyo. “Some of the American 
troops have begun to ask our corre- 





spondents at the front if there is any 
chance of reviving Trte’s World War 
II Pony edition, which you could carry 
in your pocket. The men are reading 
every American periodical they can get 
their hands on—when they have time 
to read. They’re anxious, among other 
things, to see what is being written and 
read in the States about the job they’re 
doing in Korea.” 


London. “The demand for Tre is 
up about 20% since the onset of the 
Korean war. To some extent the in- 
crease is due to American visitors, but 
mainly it is due to British interest in 
Korea. The people feel that they are 
vitally affected and want to get first- 
hand news. According to one of our 
biggest wholesalers, ‘The people want 
to see how the Americans feel the war 

is going in Korea.’ ” 


Rome. “Americans in 
Rome for the Holy Year are 
showing a deep anxiety over 
the Korean war and events 
at home. Many have asked 
if they should cut their Eu- 
ropean visits short. The wife of an 
American business executive, touring 
the Continent with her teen-age daugh- 
ter, asked if she could call on Trme’s 
other bureaus along her route for 
new developments that might affect 
her stay. 


“More Italians have taken to read- 
ing American publications primarily 
because they consider the American 
viewpoint on world events more impor- 
tant now than ever before. A mem- 
ber of the Italian For- 
eign Office explained it 
this way: 


“‘Here in Italy it is “ 
difficult to find out what 
is really going on. Most 
newspapers have party 
viewpoints, and there are so many dif- 
ferent interpretations of news bulletins 
and official handouts that you seldom 
know what to think. Tie, on the 
other hand, has men on the spot and 
gives a clear, concise view.’ ” 


Cordially yours, 


| amiss 
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I love is what keeps this old world 


going, then give some of the credit to 
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THE NATION 
"I'll Tell You Why" 


The peaceful look of U.S. cities, the 
countryside and the beaches contrasted 
oddly with the ferocity of battle in Korea, 

The quickening of U.S. mobilization— 
a gradual process, partly concealed by se- 
curity rules—could hardly be seen last 
week in the August sun. But the quiet was 
deceptive: Americans cocked an anxious 
ear to the sounds of the battle along 
the Naktong. In such a week, an urbane 
Briton had something to say about the 
U.S. attitude. 

Of Russia’s yakking Jacob Malik (see 
cover), Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb de- 
manded scornfully: “Are we really to be- 
lieve that the boys from Iowa or Colorado 
who are now sitting in foxholes near Chin- 
ju... are out, like Genghis Khan, to 
enslave the world? Show me any one of 
these U.S. soldiers, Mr. President, who 
would rather reign in Outer Mongolia 
than go back to Seattle, and I will gladly 
concede your point about ‘imperialist 
America.’ Until then, no!” 

The U.S. reputation had been earned as 
much by its mistakes as its successes. U.S. 
reluctance to exert its power and leader- 
ship, U.S. hesitancy to act decisively and 
consistently had cost the free world dearly 
in the past. From Korea last week, New 
York Timesman Richard J. H. Johnston 
reported in alarm that “the average G.I. 
seems not to know why he is fighting in 
Korea.” “The recruiting posters didn’t say 
anything about this,” a young infantry- 
man told him, “I'll fight for my country, 
but damned if I see why I’m fighting to 
save this hell hole.” Perhaps Reporter 
Johnston didn’t realize that, in a battle 
area, G.I.s are apt to brush off or fliply an- 
swer a question they consider too personal 
or too demanding. But he got a sounder 
answer from a veteran of the Battle of the 
Bulge. “I'll tell you what I’m fighting 
for,” he said. “I’m fighting for my life.” 
So was the U.S.; so was the free world. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The President's Week 


All was now well between Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Averell Harriman and Harry Tru- 
man, and had been all along. So said they 
all last week. Anybody who said different- 
ly, declared General MacArthur, was guil- 
ty of “sly insinuations, brash speculations 
and bold misstatements.” MacArthur had 
not overstepped his military bounds by 
his trip to Formosa; he was “a soldier,” 
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NicHT Suirt AT SAN ANTONIO’s KeLty Arr Force Base 
The quiet was deceptive. 


said Harriman, “and he will carry out any 
orders that the President gives him.” The 
President, for his part, said he was satis- 
fied with MacArthur in his job. 

What, then, was all the fuss about? The 
fact seemed to be that in general the de- 
nials told the truth, but not the whole 
truth. Yes, the White House knew that 
General MacArthur had planned a trip to 
Formosa, but was surprised and embar- 
rassed by the timing of it. Yes, MacAr- 
thur discussed only military matters with 
Chiang Kai-shek, but so dramatic a trip 
to so controversial a spot had inevitable 
political consequences, too. All of the hul- 
laballoo indicated the touchiness of the 
Formosa decision: to “neutralize” the is- 
land and still avoid a war with Commu- 
nist China. Both MacArthur and the Ad- 
ministration seemed to be agreed on one 
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hypothesis: that neither Stalin or Mao 
wanted to get into a war with the U.S. at 
this point. MacArthur, however, thought 
that the State Department should stop 
making a distinction between “good” and 
“bad” Communists; in effect, Mao is as 
bad as Stalin, 

Both MacArthur and the President’s 
friend Omar Bradley, who unfolds a map 
of Korea every morning at 9:30 and points 
for the President to ground won or lost 
(red pins for North Korea, blue pins for 
U.N. forces), had been able to give Harry 
Truman an assurance: the U.S. beachhead 
in Korea was now considered safe, and 
it was only a question of time before the 
Reds would be back where they belonged. 
By October, the U.S. offensive might be 
well under way. 

The President, at his weekly press con- 
ference, said that he was pleased also with 
the way things were going in the U.S. 
battle against Russia at the U.N. on Long 
Island. So that last week, for the first 
time since the Korean war, there was 
again a chance that Harry Truman, after 
a hot, hard summer, would be able in 
October to take off on a “nonpolitical” 
inspection tour; November would decide 
some crucial Senate elections. 

The President, said his physician, need- 
ed a change, anyway. His day was long 
(5:30 a.m. to rr p.m.), and though it was 
broken up by a nap after lunch, as often 
as not there was a briefcase full of evening 
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homework. Harry Truman, said his doc- 
tor, was down to 173 Ibs.—about right— 
but he was “under a terrible strain. Ordi- 
narily, he can pass things off, political 
battles and things of that kind. But this 
[Korea] is different.” 

The compartment in Harry Truman’s 
mind that has politics written on it was 
still clicking away, in the midst of other 
decisions. F.D.R.’s sallow, fast-talking son 
Jimmy visited the White House (see 
Peop.e) to talk over his campaign for the 
California governorship, and bury the 
hatchet. He got the President’s blessing 
(“Keep pitching, son’). 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
‘Obnoxious & Objectionable 


Short of the big ones—Cabinet jobs, 
ambassadorships, Supreme Court seats— 
the President of the U.S. has no finer 
guerdons to bestow than those $15,000-a- 
year salaries that go with federal judge- 
ships and top federal jobs. Harry Truman 
has often bestowed this largess as such— 
to cheer a personal friend, to assuage the 
hurt of a defeated candidate, to grant a 
political boon. Last week the U.S. Senate, 
which is also politically minded, brusquely 
brought it to Harry Truman’s attention 
that such appointments are made only 
“with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

By clubby congressional custom, this 
meant the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ator whose home state is involved. Typi- 
cal was the case of M. Neil Andrews, 
nominated for a judgeship in Georgia’s 
Northern District. Georgia’s Senator Rich- 
ard Russell complained that he had sub- 
mitted a nominee of his own and been 
ignored. “Personally obnoxious and ob- 
jectionable to me,” said Russell, using a 
ritualistic phrase. The corroborating cho- 
rus of noes was deafening. 

Shouts & Affronts. The Senate rapidly 
dealt with three others. Michigan’s Homer 
Ferguson objected to the nomination of a 
brash, left-winging ex-Congressman named 
Frank Hook to the Motor Carrier Claims 
Commission. Hook had run against Fergu- 
son for the Senate in 1948. “The nominee 
is lacking in capacity,” said Ferguson. 
Down went Hook. Then there was Martin 
A. Hutchinson, an able Virginia lawyer 
nominated to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Hutchinson had run against Senator 
Harry Byrd in the 1946 primary—Byrd’s 
first opposition in 21 years. Byrd told the 
Senate that he did not want Hutchinson 
to be an FTC commissioner; he did not 
bother to discuss Hutchinson’s qualifica- 
tions. The Senate backed up Byrd 59 
to 14. 

Last came the nomination of Carroll 
Switzer to an Iowa judgeship. Switzer 
was the Democrats’ defeated 1948 candi- 
date for governor, and Harry Truman had 
not consulted Iowa’s Senator Guy Gillette 
about appointing him to the bench. “A 
personal affront,” said Gillette. Senators 
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Harris & Ewing 
CARROLL WILSON 
“1 have been stiff and formal.” 


—who might want the favor returned 
some day—shouted their support of Gil- 
lette, rebuffing Harry Truman for the 
fourth time in one afternoon. 

Deadweights & Mutiny. During the 
week the ship of state developed other 
squeaks; Harry Truman was kept busy 
jettisoning deadweight and trimming ship. 
He dropped overboard two members of 
RFC, including the chairman, and nom- 
inated three new members (see BusINEss), 
And he also had to deal with a mutiny in 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

General Manager Carroll Wilson, a boy- 
ish-looking, scholarly protégé of Vannevar 
Bush and David Lilienthal, marched into 
the President’s office and quit. He had no 
confidence, he said, in Gordon Dean, the 
man Truman had just appointed AEC 
chairman. Wilson said that the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
under Connecticut's Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon was trying to become “a super 
board of directors,” and argued that Dean, 
who was formerly a law partner of Mc- 
Mahon’s, had neither the ability nor the 
inclination to resist political interference. 

Wilson got little sympathy from Con- 
gress. “I have been criticized as having 
been too stiff and formal in my relations 
with Congress,” said Wilson. “I have been 
stiff and formal. That is the way I think a 
program like this should be run.” The 
President thanked him for his good 
work in the past, but did not urge him to 
stay. 

The Fifth Man, At week’s end, Tru- 
man tried a new $15,000-a-year appoint- 
ment on the Senate. He named Dr. T. 
Keith Glennan, 44, president of Cleve- 
land’s Case Institute of Technology, to 
fill a vacancy on the five-man AEC. A 
Yale-trained electrical engineer who once 


worked in Hollywood as studio manager 
for Paramount and Sam Goldwyn, Glen- 
nan was director of the Navy’s under- 
water sound lab at New London, Conn. 
during World War II. He had no special 
interest in or knowledge of atomic energy 
(‘My interests have been in administra- 
tion and in people,” says Glennan), but 
Harry Truman hoped that Glennan would 
not be “personally obnoxious” to any of 
the “courtesy”-minded Senate. 


THE CONGRESS 


Yank or Commissar 

Stacks of mail were coming to Con- 
gressmen, demanding that something be 
done about rising prices. Like a scared 
herd, they reacted first in chaos and con- 
fusion (Trwe, Aug. 14); then almost 
by stampede, as Administration leaders 
cracked the whip over them. The House, 
which had inefiectually tried the week 
before to ad-lib some sort of law, let 
Chairman Brent Spence’s Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee write a bill behind com- 
mittee doors. It passed the House by a 
lopsided, anticlimactic vote of 383 to 12.* 

The House bill gave the President al- 
most all he wanted—power to requisition 
goods and facilities, assign priorities, con- 
trol credits, make loans up to $2 billion 
for production of war materials—and 
some things he did not particularly want 
—stand-by power to establish at his dis- 
cretion wage and price ceilings, order 
rationing. The bill would also penalize 
hoarders with a maximum $10,000 fine 
and a year in jail. 

No Particular Strain. The Senate, al- 
ways sadder & wiser than the House, con- 
tinued to debate. Still the most voluble 
and stubborn opponent of granting such 
executive powers was Ohio’s Robert Taft, 
who talked as if all the mobilization now 
going on was meant only to lick North 
Korea, instead of preparing for something 
worse. “I do not intend to say that the 
Korean war is not a real war,” he argued. 
“But from an economic standpoint, it is 
not any particular strain on the economy.” 

The imposition of full economic control 
would require possibly half a million civil- 
ian officials, the policing of nearly 1 billion 
transactions a day, said Taft. The bill, 
which Bernard Baruch had argued was the 
minimum necessary, would, according to 
Taft, give Harry Truman “arbitrary dic- 
tatorial power” to regiment the economy; 
Congress should have its hand on the Jever 
of every war manufacturing program. 

Neither Time nor Competence. At this 
point, many of his own Republican col- 
leagues parted from Taft. New York’s 
unfrightened Irving Ives pointed out that 
the Maybank bill (similar to the bill the 


% Those who held out: Allen, Jenison, Simpson 
(1.); Crawford, Hofiman (Mich.); Gwinn 
(N.Y.); Nicholson (Mass.); Rich (Pa.); San- 
born (Idaho); Werdel, Phillips (Calif.)—all of 
whom would qualify as dichard Republicans; 
and Communist-Liner Marcantonio (N.Y.). 
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House passed) contains safeguards against 
threats of dictatorship, that “Congress has 
neither the time nor the special compe- 
tence necessary to administer economic 
controls,” and that Taft’s kind of con- 


“gressional supervision might paralyze the 


country’s whole effort in a crisis. 

Said Ives: “I doubt that it is necessary 
to convince the American people that they 
are now beset by a very grave crisis, in 
which our future freedom and freedom 
everywhere is at stake. . . There can be 
no question of choice between acceptance 
of limited governmental regulation and 
control—on a temporary basis—by hon- 
est-to-goodness Americans, and the possi- 
ble alternative of permanent and absolute 
control administered by a Soviet Com- 
missar.” 

The House cited 56 persons for con- 
tempt of Congress. All of them had re- 
fused to answer questions put to them by 
the Un-American Activities Committee in 
the past year. Thirty-nine were Hawaiians 
who defied questions asked by committee- 
men during an on-the-scene investigation 
of Communism in the territory; four were 
scientists who worked on atomic bomb 
projects; the others were various Reds 
and officials of the Red-run United Elec- 
trical Workers Union, including Julius 
Emspak and James Matles. Conviction 
may bring $1,000 fine, a year in jail. 
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These are the men who are running the civilian side of 
They are the National Security Resources 
Stuart Symington presides. Five of 
them are members of the President's Cabinet. Around the 
Sawyer (Commerce); Oscar Chap- 


the nation’s war. 
Board, over which W. 
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man (Interior); 
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Dean Acheson (State); 
W. Snyder (Treasury); Deputy Secretary Stephen Early (sit- 
ting in for Defense Secretary Louis Johnson) ; 


Paying One-Third the Bill 


In an almost unearthly quiet, the 81st 
Congress, which was going to reduce taxes 
$1 billion, was in the process last week of 
boosting them almost $5 billion. 

Senator Walter George’s Finance Com- 
mittee had the bill ready. Closely follow- 
ing Treasury Department recommenda- 
tions, the bill reached into three areas: 

Consumer Goods. The bill not only 
wiped out reductions in excise taxes on 
furs, jewelry, leather goods, cosmetics, re- 
frigerators, etc., which the House had ap- 
proved June 29 in a slap-happy, early- 
Korea mood, but added new excise taxes 
on television sets and home-freeze units 
and closed old tax loopholes, to bring in 
an estimated $500 million in new revenue. 

Corporations. The bill boosted corpora- 
tion taxes from 21% to 25% for small 
companies and for big outfits from 38% 
to 45%. The increases would be retro- 
active to July i, 1950. Estimated addi- 
tional yield: $1.5 billion a year. 

Incomes. The bill wiped out almost all 
the tax reductions granted by Congress 
since the end of World War II. Its effect 
was to lift the present tax rate in the low- 
est bracket (single person, $800 a year) 
from 4.2% up to 5%; increase the present 
tax rate (of 77% for the highest bracket 
to 88.4%, with graduated changes in be- 
tween. Under the present law a man with a 
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Averell Harriman, 
Standing: Under Secretary Clarence McCormick (for Agri- 
culture Secretary Charles Brannan), Budget Director Freder- 
ick Lawton, Presidential Assistant John Steelman, Munitions 
Board Chairman Hubert Howard and NSRB Vice Chairman 
Robert Smith. NSRB does not rule, it merely ‘ 
what old-line government departments do. 
to get by without setting up any alphabetical superboards. 


$3,000 net income before exemptions, and 
a wife and two children, pays about $100; 
under the new law he would pay $120— 
one-fifth more. The man with an income 
of $1,000,000 now pays about $770,000; 
under the new law he would pay $857,000 
—a little less than one-eighth more. The 
new schedule would hit the lowest income 
groups hardest, a practice that usually 
makes politicians’ flesh creep. 

Treasury Secretary John Snyder, one of 
the more conservative members of Harry 
Truman’s Fair Deal Cabinet, explained 
why it had to be: the under-$5,000 group 
accounts for 91% of all taxpayers in the 
U.S. and 69% of all taxable personal in- 
come before exemptions. “A relatively 
small increase in the rate in the lowest 
brackets,” said Secretary Snyder, “con- 
tributes more revenue than a larger in- 
crease at the higher levels.” 

The income-tax boost would go into 
effect Oct. 1. Wage earners will give up 
18% instead of 15% of their taxable in- 
comes out of their pay envelopes. Esti- 
mated yield: $2.7 billion. 

The only audible major objections were 
two: the bill did not include an excess- 
profits tax, a complicated tax law to write; 
the levy was less than one-third as big as 
it should be. While taxes were going up 
$5 billion, the government was going to 
appropriate (although not necessarily 
spend this year) an additional $15 billion. 
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THIRD PARTIES 
Nobody Here But Us Chicks 


In his early 20s, Henry Agard Wallace 
was an Iowa Republican, a member of 
his grandfather’s Calvinistic church, and 
mostly occupied in experimenting with 
hybrid corn. 

He left his grandfather’s church and 
the Republicans. In politics, he went left; 
in religion, he became an Episcopalian, 
then for a space floundered around in 
Asiatic mysticism with a Russian the- 
osophist dubbed “Guru.” 

In 1940, he became Vice President of 
the U.S. 

In 1944, the presidency seemed to be in 
his grasp. The C.1.0, was noisily for him; 
Franklin Roosevelt said he wanted him 
as running mate again. But, for political 
expediency, Roosevelt sacrificed him, Hu- 
miliated, Henry Wallace hung around 
though he had been cast off: he licked 
his wounded spirit in the job of Secretary 
of Commerce. In 1945, he saw Harry 
Truman step“into the White House job 
which he might have had. 

At a critical moment in U.S. foreign 
affairs, he denounced the Administration’s 
foreign policy and Harry Truman asked 
him to resign. He flounced out of both the 
Cabinet and the Democratic Party, stum- 
bled away angrily and into the embrace of 
the pink and bosomy Progressive Citizens 
of America. 

He watched while it turned into the 
Progressive Party, a hybrid organization 
of Reds, malcontents and fuzzies which 
was soon dominated by the Reds. Most of 
Wallace’s liberal following deserted him, 
but he accommodated himself to his new 
friends. He babbled, “The Communists 
are the closest thing to the early Chris- 
tian martyrs,” talked of leading Gideon’s 
army, was hailed by the Communists as a 
candidate for President, spouted their 
lines. Just about everything Russian was 
good. Just about everything American 
needed fixing. 

Badly defeated in November 1948, he 
retired broodingly to his South Salem, 
N.Y. farm. Occasionally, he was heard 
from, raising his voice against rearmament 
and the Atlantic pact. Then there were 
signs that he was edging away from his 
captors. Last month he was suddenly heard 
from, denouncing Russia’s part in North 
Korea. “I am on the side of my country,” 
he said. Then he sat around wistfully, 
waiting for his followers to rally to him. 

They didn’t. The Progressive Party put 
it to a vote. Did Leader Wallace reflect 
the convictions of a majority of the 
party’s bosses? No, the majority decided, 
he certainly did not. 

Last week Henry Wallace turned an- 
other corner of his many-cornered life. He 
quit the Progressives. He wrote: “I can 
more effectively serve the cause of peace 
by resigning.” He went even further. On 
the radio he said: “Since the Korean af- 
fair, I have reversed my position with re- 
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HENRY WALLACE 
The position was reversed. 


gard to the atomic bomb. That is, I think 
events have justified it.” 

This week, deserted by even the Reds, 
pitied by a few, Henry Wallace was back 
on his South Salem farm, experimenting 
with hybrid chicks and strawberries, 

. . . 

Out of the party, on Wallace’s heels, 
also went Lee Pressman, onetime attorney 
in Wallace’s Department of Agriculture, 
counsel for the C.I.O. until he was forced 
out because of his Communist line, close 
Wallace adviser in the 1948 campaign, 
later named by Whittaker Chambers as a 
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Lee PRESSMAN 
The farewell was characteristic, 





Red. Pressman formally resigned from the 
American Labor Party, one of the Pro- 
gressives’ wings. The party gave him a 
characteristic farewell. Snapped A.L.P. 
Chairman Vito Marcantonio, New York 
Congressman: “It is obvious that Mr.’ 
Pressman is disappointed in the amount of 
fees he expected to get from the progres- 
sive movement when he left the C.I.O. 
Not having received such fees he has now 
joined the parade of fakers ... Good 
riddance.” 


COMMUNISTS 
How Much Is Enough? 


In a voice which would have made even 
the Gettysburg Address sound like the 
chant of a tobacco auctioneer, the clerk of 
the U.S. Senate droned out the message 
which President Truman and his aides 
had worked over so long and earnestly. 
Prosaically spoken, the words dealt with 
a passionately debated issue: How can a 
nation defend its freedom against those 
who would claim freedom’s privileges in 
order to destroy freedom? 

“Today we face most acutely the threat 
of the Communist movement, interna- 
tional in scope, directed from a central 
source and committed to the overthrow of 
democratic institutions throughout the 
world,” the President's message said, “The 
good sense of the American people [has] 
utterly rejected the false political appeal 
of Communism. . . The real dangers. . . 
come ... from espionage, sabotage and 
the building up of an organization dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our Govern- 
ment by violent means.” 

The Innocent & Misguided. “Neverthe- 
less,” he said, “there are some people who 
wish us to enact laws which would serious- 
ly damage the right of free speech and 
which could be used not only against sub- 
versive groups but against other groups 
engaged in political or other activities 
which were not generally popular.” The 
President was obviously talking about the 
Mundt-Ferguson bill, which Republicans 
in Congress were vigorously sponsoring. 

Instead, Harry Truman wanted from 
Congress only a few legislative patches to 
be applied here & there to the espionage, 
sabotage and immigration laws already on 
the books. This, said he, would be enough 
to take care of Communism without en- 
dangering the Bill of Rights. He wanted 
to extend the present statute of limita- 
tions in the espionage laws (which saved 
Alger Hiss from a severer charge); he 
wanted more authority to deal with de- 
portable aliens, and registration of “per- 
sons who have received instruction from 
a foreign government or political party 
in espionage or subversive tactics.”* 


* Among them, such top U.S. Comminists as 
National Secretary Gus Hall and General Sec- 
retary Eugene Dennis, who learned Marxist 
revolutionary techniques at Moscow’s Lenin Insti- 
tute, 
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Korea & Klaus Fuchs. Would this be 
enough to check Communist espionage 
and subversion? Obviously, a large part of 
Congress didn’t think so. Harry Truman 
had sent his message (which spent more 
time arguing against the powers he didn’t 
want than in favor of the changes he did 
want) in order to head off the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill, already approved 9 to 1 by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The bill would compel Communist 
groups in the U.S. to proclaim themselves 
treasonous enterprises of a foreign power 
(the obvious alternative would be to go 
underground). It would require registra- 
tion of the Communist Party and all its 
members, and of Communist-front organ- 
izations and their officers. It would bar 
Communists from Government jobs, make 
it a crime for them even to “make appli- 
cation” for passports. Organizations de- 
clared to be party-line would have to 
label their mail “Disseminated by ‘ 
a Communist organization.” A member 
of a Communist outfit would be subject 
to imprisonment and fines if the organiza- 
tion refused to register and he remained a 
member; he could get as much as five 
years in prison for every day he failed to 
register. 

The bill had formidable opponents, in- 
cluding the big labor unions, and the non- 
Communist American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion. Michigan’s Homer Ferguson, how- 
ever, argued that his bill had the support 
of a committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The Senate had once let a bill 
similar to Mundt-Ferguson die. But Korea 
and Klaus Fuchs had changed a lot of 
minds. 





MICHIGAN 
The Ordeals of Orville 


Orville L. Hubbard had been running 
for one public office after another for 
almost ten years, but he could not get 
elected. Then, one fine day in 1941, the 
citizens of Dearborn, Mich. (pop. 94,000) 
were overcome by a desire for reform and 
they elected loudmouthed, 225-lb. “Little 
Orvie” Hubbard their mayor. 

Orville opened his office to all comers, 
stocked it like a gift shop with articles to 
pass out to voters. With the help of a 
“strong man” city charter pushed through 
by his supporters, Orville chopped the 
once-dominant city council down to size, 
hired & fired department heads at will 
(Dr. Marvin Buell, city health officer, 
attained fleeting fame by rendering a diffi- 
cult triple-tongued selection on the oca- 
rina while the mayor formally fired him.) 

Thimbles for the Ladies. An ex-auto- 
worker and ex-marine who started with 
nothing and worked himself through night 
school to a law degree, Orville Hubbard 
brooked no opposition. He made his fire 
chief pay a $973 bill for thimbles which 
Orville passed out to housewives in his 
campaigning (“Here's a bill,” said Or- 
ville. “It’s customary to pay these to 
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hold . . . jobs.”), and then he had the 
chief make his whole department hose 
down the streets one morning at 3 a.m.; 
this made the chief so unpopular with the 
firemen that he had to quit. When the 
Dearborn Press turned against the mayor, 
Publisher William Klamser’s personal 
property assessment was jacked up 50%. 

Withal the mayor had a flair for en- 
dearing himself to the voters. He signed 
all his letters and documents in green ink 
in inch-high letters, conscientiously dis- 
patched special greetings on green- or 
canary-colored stationery to new mothers, 
new brides and new residents, mailed 


Then his wife Fay sued him for divorce, 
complaining that he gave her only $10 a 
week to run the house and was wont to 
belabor her and the three oldest of the 
four kids with a blackjack. Reformers 
started a recall movement, and Attorney 
John J. Fish slapped a $100,000 libel shit 
on Orville for accusations he had made 
while electioneering. The mayor talked 
his wife into dropping the divorce suit 
and outwitted those who wanted to recall 
him—but he lost the libel suit. 

Attorney Fish won a $7,500 judgment. 
Little Orvie couldn’t pay. Last week At- 
torney Fish invoked Michigan’s body at- 





Detroit Free Press 


DEARBORN’S Mayor Hussarp & FRIENDS IN CHICAGO 
“Wish you were here.” 


thousands of “wish you were here” post- 
cards to Dearbornites from his vacations 
(although his mother complained recently 
that Orville hadn't written to her in more 
than a year). The voters liked the show 
well enough to give Orville five terms—~ 
something they had never done for any 
previous mayor. 

A Blackjack for the Kids. But a few 
months go, Dearborn began losing pa- 
tience with Mayor Hubbard’s lightheaded 
antics and heavy-handed rule. Voters re- 
acted angrily when he tried to block a new 
$4,500,000 hospital which would be paid 
for with money donated by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co., winced as he poured city money 
into a project known as Camp Dearborn, 
an elaborate public summer camp too far 
from the city to do most residents any 
good. When taxpayers complained, Little 
Orvie simply told them to shut up and 
raised property assessments. 


tachment law, under which he could have 
Hubbard jailed until the judgment was 
satisfied. A Wayne County deputy sheriff 
went to City Hall to arrest the mayor, but 
the mayor was not there. 

Stationery for the Mayor. Wearing a 
loud bow tie, a crew cut and a big smile, 
47-year-old Orville Hubbard was off on a 
trip (at his own expense )—a little survey 
of bathing beaches in Chicago, Atlantic 
City and elsewhere, a mayors’ convention 
in Canada and a few side trips that might, 
he explained, keep him away from Dear- 
born for weeks & weeks. When he got to 
Windsor, Ont., just across the Detroit 
River from Dearborn, he said, he would 
set up a government in exile and run 
Dearborn by telephone. As an added pre- 
caution, Orville also placed an order for a 
new batch of stationery, with a letterhead 
that read: “Temporary office of the May- 
or of Dearborn, Wayne County Jail.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
The Concert 


A four-piece hillbilly band strummed its 
way through The Last Thing I Want Is 
Your Pity, then swung nasally into some- 
thing called J Wisk I Knew How Much 
You Loved Me. Next the featured singer, 
Senator Glen Taylor, in good voice, har- 
monized with his family on Dear Hearts 
& Gentle People. “And believe me, folks,” 
Senator Taylor assured the audience, “we 


mean this from the bottom of our hearts.” 
Then his talented four-year-old son Greg- 


Associated Press 
Tayitor & GUITAR 
The same old tunes. 


ory rendered Jt Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
More in Chinese. 

Idaho’s Senator Taylor was up for re- 
nomination. The people of Idaho had 
heard his songs before. This time they 
were more interested in his political tune 
—and whether he had changed it since 
1948. Glen wasn’t explicit on that point. 
By running for Vice President under-the 
dark pink banner of Henry Wallace’s Pro- 
gressive Party, he conceded that he had 
made a “poor political move”—but he was 
“not apologizing” for it, nor would he now 
criticize the U.S.S.R. because “I don’t 
want to say anything that might stir up 
another war.” 

A Big Mistake. It wasn’t a very con- 
vincing performance, but Idaho Demo- 
crats didn’t have much to choose from. 
Glen’s principal rival was D. Worth Clark, 
whom Glen had unseated back in 1944. 
Clark, who plays no musical instrument 
whatever, had gone into law practice with 
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Tommy (“The Cork”) Corcoran in Wash- 
ington, D.C. after his defeat. He scarcely 
bothered to campaign, and when he did, 
botched it. On the eve of the election, he 
began a 15-minute broadcast, but after 
five fuzzy minutes, it was cut off without 
explanation. Even so, last week Clark de- 
feated Glen Taylor, by a bare 1,142 votes. 

A good many Republicans had crossed 
over into Democratic ranks to vote against 
Taylor. Republicans who stayed where 
they belonged had a spectacular candidate 
of their own: a hefty, hearty rancher and 
onetime Hollywood lawyer named Herman 
Welker. Out to “relieve Idaho of the em- 
barrassment of Glen H. Taylor,” Welker 
aimed more oratory at him than at his 
opponents in his own Republican primary. 
Welker, a past master of the political 
cliché (“I wear no man’s yoke”), de- 
nounced Fair Deal “socialistic schemes,” 
even laid the Korean war on Harry Tru- 
man’s doorstep. 

More Than Friendship. Welker was no 
man for singing, but he had a friend who 
was: Bing Crosby. Bing, a pheasant-hunt- 
ing crony of Welker’s for 15 years, took 
time out from his Idaho vacation to sing 
the praises of Welker Republicanism. 
Crosby spread a Republican dinner for his 
pal, saying he hoped to “deduct it from 
my income tax, and make the Democrats 
pay for it.” Said Crosby: 

“This is more than just a gesture of 
friendship. I would not be dismayed if it 
were taken as an indication of my political 
philosophy. Some of you may think an 
actor has no business in politics, but our 
situation is so serious even a ham actor 
can concern himself with it.” 


Upsets & Switches 


The Korean war had knocked both 
major political parties off the track. Old 
issues had vanished in a puff of acrid 
smoke. But by last week the politicians 
were getting their wheels under them 
again and were even blowing some pre- 
liminary whistles. 

Democratic National Chairman William 
Boyle Jr. chugged into the White House 
to report to the chief, and chugged out 
again, to predict solid Democratic gains 
in November. He said confidently that 
the Democrats would retire Taft, Cape- 
hart and Donnell from the Senate. (Dem- 
ocrats were sure that “Mr. Republican,” 
Ohio’s Taft, was hurting himself by his 
opposition to the President’s mobilization 
program. ) 

Countered Republican National Chair- 
man Guy Gabrielson: “I honestly believe 
that we have the best chance we have had 
in years to take both houses.” 

No "Hail to the Chief." There were 
the usual brave boasts from the profes- 
sionals. Behind them,lay unspoken doubts 
and abandoned platforms. No longer 
would the Democrats sing of the Brannan 
Plan and Fair Deal benefits; no longer 
would the Republicans stress the evils of 
creeping socialism and deficit spending. 


A new Republican line was shaping up: 
1) the Administration had coddled Com- 
munists; 2) the Administration wasn’t 
prepared for Korea even after spending 
all those $56 billion on the armed forces; 
3) the Administration had followed a 
blind and disastrous policy in the Far East. 

This week four Republican members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
(Wiley, Smith, Hickenlooper and Lodge) 
issued a statement blaming Yalta, Pots- 
dam and Roosevelt’s and Truman’s foreign 
policies for most of the world’s current 
ills. The fifth member, Vandenberg, was 





: Kyle Walker 
WELKER & CrosBy 
The same old words. 


too ill to take part in the draft, but his 
office announced that he was in “general 
agreement.” 

In all that was good in U.S. foreign 
policy (e.g., U.N., the Marshall Plan), the 
Republicans had joined in genuine bi- 
partisanship, said the statement. In all 
that was bad, the Republicans had not 
been consulted. The Administration, they 
said, had given the Kremlin a “green light 
to grab whatever it could in China, Korea 
and Formosa.” 

This did not mean that the Republicans 
would denounce the war effort. “We'll 
man the pumps and unroll the hose,” said 
Colorado’s Senator Millikin dryly. “But 
damned if we'll sing, ‘Hail to the Fire 
Chief.’ ” 

A Look at the Record. A Democratic 
line was also shaping up, but until there 
were military victories to crow over, it 
was curiously defensive. It consisted in 
arguing that the records of Republicans 
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on defense appropriations, foreign pro- 
grams, Korean aid would not bear very 
close scrutiny: the Democrats might not 
have done enough, but they might have 
done more had not the Republicans so 
often opposed what the Democrats did do. 

Both sides recognized that it was not so 
much their own effort, but the course of 
the war which would shape the election 
outcome. For more reasons than the nor- 
mal ones, Democratic politicians hoped 
that next November would see U.S. forces 
well on the way to victory, 


AMERICANA 


Private Lives 

These Americans last week did their bit 
to make the U.S. the kind of place it is: 

Michigan. Competing stoutly against 
a bevy of capable housewives, Clifford 
Sterns, a young bachelor who drives a 
school bus for a living, won four blue rib- 
bons at the Monroe County Fair: for his 
baking-powder biscuits, chocolate cake, 
spice cake and berry pie. His apple pie 
was only third. 

Detroit's Welfare Superintendent set 
about investigating 50 overweight women 
on the city’s welfare rolls, who get an 
extra $3.30 every fortnight to buy non- 
fattening foods, discovered they had 
made no progress whatever in losing 
weight. “Maybe in this weather,” he con- 
jectured, “they can’t resist ice cream and 
potato salad.” 

New York. Manhattan used a TV pup- 
peteer’s design as a horrible example (see 
cut), adopted for a slogan in their anti- 
hoarding campaign, “Don’t Be a Grabbit.” 

Oklahoma. Candidate William O. Coe 
felt there was something fishy about the 
way Johnston Murray, Alfalfa Bill’s son, 
defeated him in the Democratic guberna- 
torial primary run-off by only 1,009 votes. 
So he demanded a recount. The recount 
gave him only 47 added votes—which 
cost him, since he had to pay expenses of 
$16,625, about $353.72 apiece. 

California. Undaunted by official skep- 
ticism, one Clifford Harrod McCaslin of 
Oakland went on building his egg-shaped 
bomb shelter (“Ever try to crush an 
egg?”). His egg, when completed, will 
house 33, provide bunk space for 20. 
“They laughed... at City Hall when I 
applied for a permit,” said McCaslin, 
“but it isn’t really funny.” 

Utah. LEighty-one contestants, who 
don’t like to be called “barnyard golfers,” 
gathered under the poplar trees at the 
county fairgrounds in Murray for the 
National Horseshoe Pitchers Association 
of America’s Ninth World’s Championship 
tourney. Even to qualify they had to 
throw 200 shoes, and score ringers two 
thirds of the time. Thirty-five qualified. 
The winner, for the fourth successive 
year: Fernando Isais of Los Angeles. 

Texas, As one who has paid out $1,500 
for gifts she is not herself eligible to re- 
ceive—Mother’s Day, bridal, baby, wed- 
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THE GRABBIT 
A horrible example. 


ding and anniversary presents—Miss Dor- 
othy Babb, an instructor at North Texas 
State College, felt that there should be a 
National Old Maids’ Day. Many spinsters, 
she pointed out, don’t even get birthday 
gifts, so eager are they to avoid the sub- 
ject of age. 

Idaho. Harriet (“Babe”) Hansen, who 
at 50 is an experienced rancher, ex- 
sergeant in the WAC, forest ranger, and 
wilderness guide, won the Republican 
nomination for sheriff of Boise County. 
Said sturdy “Babe,” who wears a to-gal- 
lon hat, reportedly can pick the eye out of 
a grouse at roo yds., and has shot 75 
mountain lions: “I think I’m qualified.” 





J. Myer ScHINE 
A profitable deal. 


Maryland. For netting no less than 
27,252 fireflies in his own and neighboring 
backyards, eleven-year-old Morgan Mal- 
lory Butcher won first prize ($10) plus 
25¢ per 100 fireflies in Johns Hopkins 
University’s annual firefly-catching com- 
petition. The fireflies go to a biology pro- 
fessor, who studies them. 


GAMBLING 


How to Win from a Bookie 

In their zeal to dredge up the facts 
about bookmaking in Florida, the Senate’s 
committee investigating gambling last 
week chatted with J. Myer Schine, a 
stolid, sharply dressed man of affairs, 
whose necklace of eight hotels and about 
135 movie theaters includes a beach-front 
palace in Atlantic City, and the cheaply 
expensive Roney Plaza in Miami Beach. 

Soon after he bought the Roney Plaza 
in 1943, Owner Schine discovered that the 
place was creeping with “sneak bookies,” 
who hung around picking up bets where 
they could find them. As the orderly owner 
of a real classy hotel, he knew this was a 
situation which should be corrected— 
what the Roney Plaza needed was a re- 
liable, responsible bookie, not a bunch of 
fly-by-nights. So Myer Schine eventually 
made a deal with Frank Erickson, the Mr. 
Big of U.S, bookmaking, who went to jail 
after a Senate subcommittee got through 
with him (Tue, July 3). Schine gave the 
Roney Plaza bookmaking concession to 
Erickson for $45,000. 

Before the deal went through, Schine 
told the committee, a Miami Beach de- 
tective dropped in and advised Schine: 
“I would say you should not let the con- 
cession go to Erickson ... We would 
rather you would give it to the local 
syndicate.” This suggestion, said Schine, 
made him indignant. He told the de- 
tectlve that he had no right to tell him 
what bookie to install in his hotel. After 
all, as the detective well knew, book- 
making is illegal in Florida, 

But two or three weeks later, Schine 
continued, the Miami Beach police put 
Erickson’s bookies out of business, and the 
Roney Plaza naturally had to take a 
bookie from the local syndicate. In that 
case, reporters wanted to know later, did 
Hotelman Schine keep Erickson’s $45,000? 
Why, of course, replied Schine. 


ARMED FORCES 


Veteran 

Among the new recruits in the U.S. 
Army last week was a Hawaiian of Japa- 
nese descent who, as he enlisted, was as 
awed and quiet as any other rookie of 109. 
But Wesley T. Shirai was already a veter- 
an of one of the century’s major horrors. 
On Aug. 6, 1945, a boy of 14, he was walk- 
ing along a street in Hiroshima when the 
atom bomb went off; the right side of his 
body, which faced the atom flash, still 
bears its scars. 
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Atomic ABCs 


Behind the low-rolling smoke of battle in Korea looms the 
most terrifying of all war clouds: the topless mushroom of the 
atomic bomb. Will the Russians make an atom-bomb attack on 
the U.S.? If it comes, what is the defense? Is there any defense? 
Last week the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department 
of Defense issued a 456-page volume, The Effects of Atomic 
Weapons,* which gives the first official answers to some of these 
guestions. In it are the ABCs of atomic disaster which every 
civil-defense planner—and every dweller in a target area— 
should know: what an atomic attack would mean, and what to 


do about it. 
WHAT THE BOMB DOES 


Although an atomic bombt is thousands of times more pow- 
erful than an ordinary bomb, there are limits to its power and 
destructiveness. Those limits depend not only on the size of the 
bomb, but also on how and where the bomb is exploded—and 
how well the defense is organized to meet it. 


What happens when the bomb goes off? 

Atomic bombs might be exploded in the air over U.S. cities, 
under water, or at ground level. Though the effects are different 
in each case, the principle is the same. At the instant a bomb 
explodes overhead, fission turns it into a rapidly growing “ball 
of fire,” which dims for an imperceptible instant, then grows to 
a diameter of gco feet at a temperature of 7,000° C. (see dia- 
gram). Around the fire ball forms a shock wave—a shell of air 
compressed so tightly that it glows white-hot. 

The shock wave rushes out like a solid steel wall. At some 
points it is joined by a reflected wave. The two combine to 
apply redoubled pressure (called the “Mach front”). Behind the 
shock wave comes a great wind, at a speed of 800 m.p.h. A mile 
from “ground zero” (the point directly under the burst), the 
speed of the wind drops to 200 m.p.h.; 14 miles away, to 100 
m.p.h. Behind the wind comes a partial vacuum, which acts 
like another wind coming from the opposite direction. Three 
miles away, shock wave, wind and vacuum begin to peter out. 

Much of the bomb’s energy is released as radiation—heat and 
light, which shoot out from the fire ball a fraction of a second 
% From the Superintendent of Documents, $1.25; in trade editions 
(Rhinehart, distributing for Combat Forces Press, and McGraw Hill), $3. 
+ Of the fission type used to date, as distinct from the fusion or hydrogen 
bomb, which has not yet been made, 
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Severe blast damage 


after the explosion. Five miles away, the light glares as brightly 
as 100 suns; up to half a mile the heat waves sear everything 
directly in their path. Then, too, comes the flood of gamma 
rays (nuclear X rays). Trapped at first within the fire ball, 
these deadly rays burst forth a fraction of a second after the 
bomb explodes. 


What will the bomb do? 


A bomb exploded 2,000 feet above the ground would do the 
greatest damage. Virtually everything within a radius of half a 
mile of ground zero will be destroyed or irreparably damaged by 
the blast, the heat, or by fires started by the heat. Within the 
next mile, countless fires will be started by the heat radiation. 
As many fires will be started by broken gas lines, electrical 
short circuits. Broken water lines will make fire-fighting almost 
impossible. 

Up to the half-mile radius, the gamma rays will be powerful 
enough, even after penetrating brick or concrete walls two feet 
thick, to kill or gravely injure people well protected from heat 
and blast. Beyond the half-mile radius, the rays’ deadly power 
will decrease, gradually at first, then sharply; two miles from 
the explosion they will be virtually harmless. 

A bomb exploded at ground level would expend much of its 
energy in digging a crater. Thus the destruction, although more 
devastating around the detonation point, would be limited to a 
smaller area than in the case of an air burst. A bomb exploded 
under water would also lose some of its blast effect, but would 
throw up an immense column of radioactive water, to contami- 
nate everything on which it fell. 


What will happen if a bomb hits a city? 

That depends on the city: what kind of buildings it has, how 
thickly it is built up, whether it is built on a plain, in a valley, 
or on hills (which shield the areas behind them). With this AEC 
information as a guide, New York State’s Civil Defense Com- 
mission, headed by General Lucius D. Clay, last week made an 
estimate for New York City: 

Within three-quarters of a mile of the burst, “substantial 
destruction” of all except modern, reinforced concrete and 
heavy steel-frame buildings; up to 14 miles, complete destruc- 
tion of most old-style brick and frame buildings, and serious 
damage to modern buildings. Slight damage (plaster and glass) 
up to eight miles away. For at least two miles from the burst, 
streets blocked by rubble, and power, light and water lines 
knocked out. 


5,000 ft. 


2,500 ft. Ground, Zero 2,500ft. 
—————————— 
Severe blast damage 


Complete biast destruction 
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A burst at ground level, or near it, might result if a bomb 
dropped from the air failed to detonate at the most effective 
height. Then everything covered by the bomb’s ball of fire (goo 
feet across) would be fused or vaporized. Outward from the 
center wou'd be circles of death and damage exactly like those 
of an air burst, but smaller. Radioactive dust, from pulverized 
buildings, would be an added menace for those in the path of 
the wind. The central crater (as at Alamogordo) would be a 
no man’s land for months, perhaps indefinitely, because of 
lingering radioactivity in fused steel and stone. 

A bomb smuggled in aboard ship might be set to explode 
under water at about the same time as one dropped from the 
air. Its shock wave traveling through the water would crush 
the hulls of ships in port. A million tons of radioactive water 
thrown into the air would smash nearby piers and warehouses, 
splash on others farther away, making them unapproachable for 
weeks or months. A wind-borne mist laden with deadly radio- 
active particles would threaten survivors to leeward. 


How will U.S. buildings stand up? 

Not much better than the Japanese ones. Because of quake- 
proof construction, many Japanese buildings in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were even stronger than most modern U.S. buildings, 
U.S. houses have a slight edge over Japan’s “paper houses.” 
Houses 7.500 feet away from the burst might survive (com- 
pared with a safety limit of 8,500 feet at Nagasaki). 


What will the atomic bomb do to people? 

The great majority (85% or more) of those in a half-mile 
radius from the burst will die. Most of these will be killed in- 
stantly by blast, heat or falling masonry. Others will get a fatal 
dose of radiation. 

Up to three-quarters of a mile away, 50% of the people 
exposed may die from gamma radiation, some in a few minutes, 
some not until weeks Jater. Of those within a mile and a quar- 
ter, many will die or be horribly burned by heat radiation. 
Within a mile and a half, flying glass, falling masonry and fires 
will cause many more deaths. 


How many casualties? 

The probable toll would be much like that at Hiroshima 
(70,000 killed, 70,000 injured). Within 3,000 feet of the burst, 
80% died. At 4,500 feet the mortality rate was down to 50%, at 
6,500 it was 15%. Some U.S. cities in business hours have 
150,000 to 250,000 people in the four-fifths of a square mile 
covered by the half-mile radius..An air burst over them would 
kill many more than died at Hiroshima, 


What will the aftereffects be? 

After a high (2,000-ft.) air burst, lingering radioactivity will 
not be serious. Rescue workers will be able to enter the ground- 
zero area a few minutes after the blast, with only the simplest 
precautions. 

The delayed effects of radiation received in the human body 
an instant after the blast are more serious, and may cause lin- 
gering death, However, no more than 15% (perhaps as few as 
5%) of the casualties at Hiroshima are now known to have 
been caused by radiation sickness. Most survivors of radiation 
sickness recover completely. Stories of widespread, permanent 
sterility are now known to be groundless. Shortly after expo- 
sure, pregnant women are likely to miscarry, and children con- 
ceived in this period may be monsters. But after two or three 
months, the danger of such aftereffects wears off. 


What are the likeliest U.S. targets? 

Aside from military installations, they are the great cities 
with massed industry such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los Angeles. Washington is another obvious 
target. Small cities (below 100,000 pop.) are unlikely targets 
unless they house a plant making critical war supplies (bomb- 
sights, roller bearings, “peanut” tubes for proximity fuses). 
Prime industrial targets: oil stores and refineries, chemical plants, 
railways and docks, dams and power plants. 

Can atomic bombs destroy the world? 

As far as AEC knows, no, AEC has calculated that to make 
the world uninhabitable by making its surface radioactive 
would take 755,000 Hiroshima-type bombs—and nobody has 
anywhere near that many, or is likely to. 
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WHAT TO DO 


Real atomic defense is a long-range job on a national scale. It 
would take years and cost billions to disperse industries, put key 
plants underground, build huge, deep shelters for city dwellers. 
But local civil defense units can do plenty now. Civil defense 


headquarters and many of the and fire-fighting forces 
should be scattered around the of a likely target area, not 
huddled in the middle. Emergency first-aid squads should be 
spotted everywhere. They will need an ocean of blood, plasma 
and plasma substitutes for transfusions. They will need a moun- 
tain of bandages to dress burns and other injuries. Buildings 
such as schools should be set aside as emergency hospitals, 
There must be plans for evacuating, sheltering and feeding the 
myriad homeless. 

Effective shelters can be built inside most buildings, or below 
ground level, with foot-thick reinforced concrete. Outside shel- 
ters should be at least partly buried, and well away from build- 
ings which might catch fire. Doors are not needed on shelters, 
but two entrances are necessary, each with a turn or baffle to 
stop the bomb's direct heat rays and much of its radiation. For 
a few cities, subways offer ready-made shelters. 


What should | do when the bomb bursts? 

If the air-raid warning system gives you time, get off the 
street and into a shelter. If no shelter is near, get away from 
windows and inflammable material (especially your car with its 
tank of incendiary gasoline), and drop to the ground. If you are 
in a tall building, go to the middle of the floor or, better still, to 
the ground floor or basement. If you are at home, go to the 
basement. 


Suppose there is no warning? 

For those directly under an air burst there may be no warn- 
ing; there is nothing they can do, anyhow. But if the bomb 
bursts a mile or more away, it gives its own warming: the 100- 
sun glare of the fire ball. Then, says AEC, don’t look—duck. If 
you are in the open, drop to the ground and curl up so as to 
cover your arms and hands, face and neck as much as possible. 
Even paper or cloth will cut down flash burns; stepping into a 
shadow may reduce heat radiation below the danger point. 

If you are in the street, and there is a doorway, corner or tree 
within a step or two, take shelter there. Turn your back to the 
light and hug the building, to avoid falling masonry or flying 
glass. 

At home, anyone seeing the warning flash should drop to the 
floor, with his back to the window, or craw! behind or under a 
table or desk. 3 


What about the “death rays"? 

Most of the radioactive contamination from an air burst will 
be in the central area; few can escape. But heavy rain, strong 
wind, or an underwater burst may spread radioactive matter to 
areas with many survivors. They should get out of their clothes 
as soon as possible and wash themselves with soap, or better, the 
“soapless” detergents now in most U.S. kitchens.* Lacking wa- 
ter or soap, vigorous rubbing of the skin with uncontaminated 
paper or cloth will help. 


Will it be safe to eat the food in a bombed area? 
Only if it is in tight containers—preferably cans, 


How long does the danger last? 

Gamma radiation travels with the speed of light and is gone 
instantly. Heat radiation lasts as long as three seconds (which 
may be time enough to duck into a doorway or sprint a couple 
of steps around a corner). The blast or shock wave races a 
mile in five seconds. After an air burst, stay where you are 
for at least a minute, and watch out for falling debris. After 
an underwater burst, the danger from radioactive mist may 
last for several hours. 

Preparations and precautions such as these, says AEC, may 
mean the difference between life & death for tens of thousands. 


* A New York City concern called Atomlab this week demonstrated 
“Radiacwash,” a solution for washing radioactivity away. Where water 
and a strong detergent had failed to decontaminate a beaker in several 
scrubbings, it was claimed that “Radiacwash” got rid of 95% of the 
radioactivity in a half-minute scrub, ‘ 
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WAR 


IN ASIA 





STRATEGY 


The Situation 

The net result of the fighting in Korea 
last week was that the Allied beachhead, 
although altered a little in size and shape, 
remained intact. There were no more 
wholesale withdrawals; there was still a 
good deal of defensive terrain and plenty 
of room for deployment of men, arms, 
supplies. The closest Red thrust to the 
port of Pusan had been flung back. Thus 
another week was gained for the U.S. 
buildup. 

The Reds might have taken Pusan if 
they had struck with greater force on the 
south coast. But it was too early to feel 

“safe. The North Koreans still held the 
initiative, still fought with unabated fury 
—and apparently, with ample reserves— 
to destroy the U.S. beachhead. They had 
assembled massive forces aimed at Taegu 
(see map). Tough, ubiquitous General 
Walton Walker was still forced to shut- 
tle his units from one crisis to another, 
like a Dutch boy trying to plug four holes 
in the dike with two thumbs. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 


A Question of Tomatoes 

“We are going to fix bayonets and 
charge. Fire and keep firing. We've been 
after these guys a long time. This is our 
chance. Let’s go!” 

One morning before dawn, under a 
quarter moon, Captain Frederick T. Grif- 
fiths of Cleveland shouted these brave 
words to his combat-green company. The 
Communist enemy was swarming down 
on them from the crest of a ridge. After 
the astonished Reds had been chased off 
the hill, down the far slope and off another 
hill, Captain Griffiths exulted: 

“Tt’s like a tomato fight. If the other 
guy has the tomatoes and you've got 
nothing to throw at him, you get mur- 
dered. But if you keep hurling tomatoes 
too, and you've got better aim, he gets 
murdered. This time we had more tomatoes 
and better aim.” 

Heat & Thirst. Such spirit helped to 
keep General Walker’s “limited offensive” 
going on the south coast, in spite of appall- 
ing difficulties. Advancing on two winding 
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roads through rugged country, the U.S. 
columns rarely had the flank protection 
they should have had. The enemy seemed 
to know just what the U.S. commanders 
were up to. 

As “Task Force Kean’* (the 35th Reg- 
iment of the 25th Infantry Division, the 
5th Regimental Combat Team and ele- 
ments of the rst Marine Division which 
landed last fortnight) jumped off, Negro 
units holding a flanking ridge were due to 
be relieved by marines. But alert North 
Koreans slipped in, beat back the marines, 
brought up machine guns and artillery, 
opened fire on the vehicle-crammed road 
and on U.S. artillery positions and com- 
mand posts. 

Combing out this enemy pocket and 
others on crests over 3,000-ft. high, in 
100° heat, the marines found themselves 
suffering from thirst and dropping from 
heat exhaustion. Some marines were sent 
to relieve an infantry company which was 
cut off and being supplied with ammuni- 
tion and water by air drop. Some of the 
dropped material fell too far away to re- 
cover; some of the water containers burst 
when they hit the ground. 

Like Civil War Prints. General Walker 
appeared in his fast-moving, heavily 
armed, two-jeep convoy and ordered the 
attack speeded up. A U.S. night attack— 
hitherto a North Korean  specialty— 
helped. As enemy frontal resistance less- 
ened, headquarters spokesmen in Tokyo 
talked confidently of U.S. “pursuit,” of 
an enemy “rout.” This was an exaggera- 
tion. The forward speed of the U.S. drive 
was painfully slow and enemy pockets on 
the flanks had to be rooted out laboriously. 

Correspondent Homer Bigart of the 
New York Herald Tribune told what hap- 
pened when several hundred trapped Reds 
stormed two U.S. artillery batteries. “In 
action of a type seldom seen outside 
American Civil War prints, the artillery- 
men leveled their ros-mm. howitzers at 
enemy troops which at times penetrated 
within a hundred yards of the guns. With 
fuses set at zero, the artillerymen were 
using Charge 7—the maximum powder 
charge a 105 will take. Charge 7 is almost 
as rough on the guns as it was today on 
the Reds.” Three out of the batteries’ 
four guns were burned out, but the Reds 
failed to take them. 

Finally, while the marines reached Ko- 
song on the south and dug in on the far 
side, the 5th and 35th regimental teams 
joined forces and stopped on high ground 
four miles east of Chinju. This was re- 
vealed as their objective. It was a logical 
anchor—if it could be held—for the left 
flank of the Allied beachhead in Korea. 

Screaming Tanks. The North Koreans 
had had their kettle knocked off the stove 
in the south, but in the center and east 


% The task force is named for its commander, 
Major General William B, Kean of the 25th 
Infantry Division. 
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they had other pots to put on the fire. 
Red guerrillas, some of them disguised as 
civilians, had sporadically fired on the 
important U.S. airport at Pohang on the 
east coast (nicknamed Cleveland Munici- 
pal Airport by the home-town boosters 
who were based there). The guerrilla force 
had for several weeks showed up on opera- 
tional maps as an ominous red circle, but 
U.S. officers dismissed it with: “Just a 
bunch of gooks scattered in the hills.” 
Last week the irregulars suddenly in- 
creased in number, and they were joined 
by a large force (about 10.000) of North 
Korean regulars who slipped south from 
the Yongdok area through a gap in the 
South Korean lines. 

The South Koreans, who had fought 
extremely well in recent weeks, were 
frightened by enemy tanks which rushed 
at them with screaming sirens, The psy- 
chological effect was described by a U.S. 
officer as something like that of German 
Stukas (dive bombers) in the early phases 
of World War II. 

Fighter pilots, taking off under fire 
from the U.S. airstrip, began strafing the 
encircling Reds almost before their wheels 
were up. For safety they spent the first 
night at Taegu airfield, but came back to 
Pohang to fight again the next day. After 
delays due to a broken bridge and enemy 
ambushes, a U.S. armored rescue force 
arrived, led by Brigadier General J. Sladen 
Bradley, a tough fighter who rides into 
battle in his undershirt. But when Bradley 
got there, the Reds were in the town of 
Pohang, a burning ruin, Southeast of the 
town, ground crews, clerks and cooks were 
still defending the airstrip against the 
enemy. This week the Air Force evacuated 
its planes. The loss of the field—perhaps 
only temporary—was a serious blow to 
U.S. airpower in Korea. 

Persistent Rats. One of the two re- 
maining airfields in the beachhead was at 
Taegu—and Taegu itself was gravely 
threatened. On the central front, it seemed 
as hard to prevent the Reds from crossing 
the Naktong as to stop rats from boarding 
a moored ship. In some places, the sluggish 
green water was shallow enough to wade 
across. At night, free from Allied air at- 
tack, the North Koreans put tanks across 
on barges and hastily built log and stone 
causeways, whose top surfaces were a 
foot under water and hard to see from 
the air. Once, in full daylight, under U.S. 
artillery fire, they put armor across on a 
pontoon bridge. Time & again, U.S. coun- 
terattacks whittled down or obliterated 
the Communists’ east-bank footholds, but 
they kept on coming. 

At week’s end, they had put three regi- 
ments—a full division—across at Chang- 
nyong, road-blocked a secondary supply 
route and threatened the rail-and-road 
line from Taegu to Pusan. This week the 
brave, battered 24th Division, which had 
been fighting steadily for six weeks, moved 
to the counterattack behind hard-hitting 
Pershing tanks. The division commander, 
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DIRECTION: FORWARD 
One kettle knocked off, other pots on the fire. 


Major General John H. Church,* said he 
intended to “drive the enemy back across 
the river or destroy him on this side.” But 
it was not certain that John Church and 
his men had enough tomatoes for that. 


"We Didn't Ask Why" 


Corporal Robert Davis, a big, serious- 
faced Negro BAR man from the 24th In- 
fantry Regiment, and his buddy, Jimmy 
Wright, spent most of last week in a fox- 
hole on a hilltop near Masan. They didn’t 
remember all of what had happened to 
them, but they did remember some things. 
Davis told Time Correspondent Jim Bell 
about them. 

“My buddy and I seen this snake wrig- 
glin’ into the hole; it was a little green 
snake, and they'd tole us it was real poi- 
sonous. We couldn’t get out of the hole. 
They woulda got us for sure. So Jimmy 
he reaches over real careful and grabs the 
snake by the neck and he squeezes him 
until he is dead and then we start shootin’ 
at the gooks again.” 

Bob Davis and Jimmy Wright had been 
told where to dig their foxhole, and where 
and when to fire their weapons. Their 
task was to protect a supply road between 
Masan and Chindong. Their captain had 
placed them on a rocky crag 1,000 feet 
above the road, on the road’s right flank. 
They stayed there a long time. 

One night the Reds attacked steadily 
from dusk until dawn. “They don’t make 
sense,” said Davis. “We kill ’em and kill 


* Church replaced Major General William F. 
Dean, reported missing in action during the 
battle for Taejon. 


‘em and they still keep coming. We cap- 
tured one that night and he was drunk. 
They must all be drunk.” 

The next order Davis and Wright re- 
ceived from their captain was to come 
back down from the hilltop foxhole. It 
was a steep hill, Earlier, 30 men had 
taken seven hours to get two wounded 
G.I.s down to the road. Bob Davis and 
Jimmy Wright made it in 45 minutes. 

When they reached the floor of the val- 
ley, they stopped to eat their breakfast 
rations. Almost instantly they were under 
heavy mortar and machine-gun fire. An 
MP sergeant driving a jeep along the road 
was hit in the back; his vehicle careened 
off the road into a bank. Davis and 
Wright dashed across a green paddy field. 
When they were safely out of range of the 
enemy’s fire, they looked up at the crag 
they had just left; it was now occupied 
by a Communist machine-gun crew. 

Davis and Wright watched while other 
Red units began lobbing white phosphorus 
shells along the road and lacing it with 
heavy automatic fire. Then three U.S. 
tanks rumbled down the road and began 
blasting away at the same crag lately 
tenanted by Bob Davis, Jimmy Wright 
and the green snake. 

A lieutenant came up to Davis and 
Wright and told them they were going to 
have to go up the hill again. Said Davis: 
“We didn’t ask him why, because we 
never know about those things.” Davis 
and Wright fought their way back up the 
hill; it was straight up. They reached the 
top after dark and settled in their old 
hole. This time, they said, they found no 
green snake, : 
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MEN AT WAR 
The Ugly War 


John Osborne, True & Lire senior cor- 
respondent in the Pacific, last week 
cabled this report from the Korean battle- 
front: 


HIS is a story that no American should 
ever have to write. It is the ugly story 
of an ugly war. Because there is so much 
to tell that is sorrowful and sickening, let 
the story begin with a few good and heart- 
ening things that also can be said about 
our war in Korea. 
The American effort and the American 
soldier in Korea are magnificent. Doubt- 
less we could and should have been better 


tlewise noncoms to dismantled artillery. 

We might yet be pushed out of Korea. 
But the buildup of American power has 
been achieved at a pace and on a scale that 
would never before have been possible so 
early in a war so far from home. 

How to Live & Die. Then there are the 
soldiers. They are boys, most of them, in 
their teens and early 20s, many of them 
lately trained only in the softening and 
vitiating duty of the occupation in Japan. 
They were scared at first. In some places, 
they abandoned positions that seasoned 
troops might have held. But in a land and 
among a people that most of them dislike, 
in a war that all too few of them under- 
stand and none of them want, they became 
strong men and good soldiers—fast. Quite 
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G.I.s & Korean REFuGEES 
In a blacked-out tent, wretchedness. 


prepared. But the more important fact is 
that never before in all our history have 
we been so nearly prepared at the start of 
any war as we were at the start of this one. 
Today we have in Korea more men and 
more arms than we sent to the invasion of 
North Africa in November of 1942, eleven 
months after Pearl Harbor. 

Already, though still outnumbered, we 
have the greater weight of arms, on the 
ground and in the air and at sea. We know 
how to use and coordinate the arms, as we 
did not know for many months after the 
start of World War II. It is a wonderful 
and thrilling thing to see, as I have just 
seen, infantry in action with the support 
of fighters from the Air Force, bombers 
from a naval carrier, and, if the field 
commander had wanted it, bombardment 
from warships standing offshore. 

It is wonderful and thrilling, too, to 
ride the pipeline into Korea. The C-54s, 
the C-46s and 47s stream into the airports 
of Japan, laden with everything from bat- 
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literally overnight they learned all there is 
to know about sticking, fighting, killing 
and dying. The business of soldiers is not 
to die but to live, and they are learning to 
do that, too. I have seen boys who by 
rights should have been freshmen in col- 
lege transformed by a week of battle into 
men wise in the terrible ways of this 
especially terrible war. 

I say that this is an especially terrible 
war. It is so for reasons which every Amer- 
ican must understand if we are to grasp 
the extent, the nature and the immense 
complexities of our problem in Asia. Much 
of this war is alien to the American tradi- 
tion and shocking to the American mind. 
For our men in Korea are waging this war 
as they are forced to wage it and as they 
will be forced to wage any war against 
the Communists anywhere in Asia. 

Our soldiers will continue to be forced 
to war in this fashion—until our political 
and military leaders acquire and apply an 
understanding of war in Asia that they 


have not as yet displayed in Korea, Above 
all, our leaders must grasp one quite sim- 
ple fact: war against the Communists of 
Asia cannot be won—not really won—by 
military means alone. 

Savagery by Proxy. To attempt to win 
it so, as we are now doing in Korea, is not 
only to court final failure but also to force 
upon our men in the field acts and atti- 
tudes of the utmost savagery. This means 
not the usual, inevitable savagery of com- 
bat in the field, but savagery in detail— 
the blotting out of villages where the 
enemy may be hiding; the shooting and 
shelling of refugees who may include 
North Koreans in the anonymous white 
clothing of the Korean countryside, or 
who may be screening an enemy march 
upon our positions. 

And there is savagery by proxy, the 
savagery of the South Korean police and 
(in some sectors) South Korean marines 
upon whom we rely for contact with the 
population and for ferreting out hidden 
enemies. I am not presuming to issue 
righteous indictments—or to ignore the 
even greater savagery of the North Kore- 
an army. I am simply stating the elemen- 
tary facts of war in Korea. The South 
Korean police and the South Korean ma- 
rines whom I observed in front line areas 
are brutal. They murder to save them- 
selves the trouble of escorting prisoners 
to the rear; they murder civilians simply 
to get them out of the way or to avoid the 
trouble of searching and cross-examining 
them. And they extort information—infor- 
mation our forces need and require of the 
South Korean interrogators—by means so 
brutal that they cannot be described.* 

Let it be understood that I do not refer 
to the South Korean army, which has 
fought with great bravery and effective- 
ness, but only to the South Korean police 
and marine units which I have seen in 
action behind our lines, 

War & Politics. In some parts of Asia 
we would be hard put to it to find enough 
Americans who can speak the language 
and who know the ways of the country 
concerned. But this is not so in South 
Korea. We occupied it for nearly three 
years and in this time we should have 
accumulated a considerable staff of mili- 
tary and civilian officials who came to 
know the country, the people, the lan- 
guage. 

It is true that many of the American 
civilian officials who were stationed in 
Korea before the war are there now. But I 
saw none of them at work in the field. We 
could have assembled and can still assem- 
ble a staff adequate to put our field forces 
in effective communication with the peo- 


%* A reporter for Britain’s Manchester Guardian 
tells the story of an overcoat which was stolen 
from a U.S. vice consul in Pusan and which the 
local authorities were anxious to recover. A few 
days after the theft, Pusan’s chief of police per- 
sonally reported to the coat’s owner. “All is 
well,” said the chief, “as I am currently tortur- 
ing two suspects.” 
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ple of South Korea. Why haven't we done 
it? I know of only one reason. It is that 
our leaders still have not recognized the 
union of politics and arms in war. 

We laugh at the “commissars’” whom 
the Communists take good care to have 
with their military forces, and we refuse 
to see that with our enemies the “poli- 
tics” comes first, the fighting second. We, 
in short, persist in thinking of political 
warfare as something to be practiced by 
rear-area pamphleteers and tolerated by 
the fellows doing the real fighting. How- 
ever we may fare again in Europe with 
our chronic neglect of the political aspects 
of war, we cannot get by with it in Asia. 
That is the lesson of Korea. 

In Korea today our military and polit- 
ical positions are intimately interwoven. 
For this is a guerrilla war, waged amongst 
and to some extent by the population of 
the country, For proof of this, come with 
me to South Korea and see with me some 
of the scenes that I have lately witnessed 
or heard of at firsthand. 

The Soldiers Don't Forget. An impor- 
tant headquarters city in South Korea. On 
a luminous, sunny morning we are driving 
from the city southward toward our lines. 
Our jeep has to halt in the city street: in 
its path is a long, long file of refugees 
from the fighting areas. Watching them, I 
understand all that I have just been hear- 
ing about the danger of mass enemy infil- 
tration even here, a good 40 miles from 
the nearest fighting. There are old men, 
and women, and young girls and children 
in the line. But there are also many young 
men. Most of them carry packs, apparent- 
ly of extra clothing, They plod by, eyes 
down, backs bent, legs pumping up & 
down in the stiff and universal fashion of 
the burden bearers of Asia. At some point, 
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Communist GUERRILLA & Captors 
In plain sight, a change of costume. 
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U.S. Troops & BURNING KorEAN VILLAGE 
In the paddy fields, livid fear. 


in theory, they will be screened by Ko- 
rean authorities and placed in temporary 
camps. But when? Where? Sitting in the 
jeep, watching them march by without 
escort, I knew the constricting doubt and 
fear that every American in Korea comes 
to know as he watches those silent stran- 
gers, to whom he cannot speak, filing 
down the roads, across the paddies and 
through the cities of the south, 

Come now to a hilltop in southwest 
Korea. The hillside falls steeply to a river 
and a valley of paddies. Just across the 
valley is a schoolhouse, now the forward 
command post of an American infantry 
unit. Twice on this day, just before our 
arrival, this post had been attacked by 
hundreds of North Koreans who emerged 
without warning from the hills and very 
nearly overran our position. From the 
hilltop where we now stand, soldiers of an 
American machine gun squad had seen the 
repulsed enemy retire beyond the range 
and then, in plain sight of our men, calmly 
change from the green uniforms of the 
North Korean army to the white trousers 
and blouses of Korean peasants. The sol- 
diers watching from the hill do not forget; 
every time they see a column of peasants 
coming toward them they reach for their 
guns, and sometimes they use their guns. 

The Road to Nowhere. It is 6 o'clock 
on another morning at another place. Our 
command post is in a village at the foot 
of a valley, our men disposed across the 
rusty hills 2,000 and 3,000 yards beyond 
the post, and now, in the half-light of 
early morning, distant figures in white are 
walking down a road from the hills, 

A few G.I.s, tired after a harassing 
night of intermittent alarms and firing, go 
taut, take up their rifles and walk stiff- 
legged toward the end of the village street 


nearest the oncoming people in white. One 
of the G.Ls says, “Christamighty, look 
there,” and points across the paddies to 
our right. An old man with a stick in his 
hand leads the column on the road. Other 
men, not young, seem to be leading their 
families across the paddies. 

They are evidently in their Sunday best 
—small white blouses, black cotton trous- 
ers on the boys and skirts on the little 
girls standing out like little dots from the 
all-white clothing of the men & women. 
Some of the boys have small packs on 
their backs, and already—they are three, 
four, five years old—their legs move in 
the piston motion of the Asian coolie. 
Now they stand, halted for a moment, 
looking with the bright interest of any 
children anywhere at the G.I.s who also 
stand, stiff, with rifles at the ready. Here 
there is none of the camaraderie of G.I. 
and child everywhere else that the U.S. 
Army has gone, 

A G.I. mutters, “Where in hell are the 
goddam gooks?” meaning the South Ko- 
rean policemen who should be here to 
handle the refugees. (“Gook” is the uni- 
versal G.I. word for any & all Koreans.) 
The thin file of soldiers and the still, 
dumb hundreds of refugees stand in the 
road facing each other. Then the moment 
is broken, the danger passes. A sergeant 
walks up to the old man with the stick, 
puts a hand on his shoulder and wheels 
him around, not roughly. The women 
break into a quick protesting chatter, and 
some of them move, as though blindly, 
down the road of their choice, toward us. 
The old man lifts his stick and waves im- 
peratively, and slowly the column turns 
and the people take the road that, quite 
evidently, leads to nowhere for them. 

All morning they come by the hundreds 
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down the valley, some on the road and 
some across the paddies. Around 8 o'clock 
a detachment of South Korean policemen 
turns up, and an electric change comes 
over the people. Now, as the police ap- 


proach and halt them and order them to” 


stand, and then to move on, they leap at 
every command with a livid and unmis- 
takable fear. 

"If You Have to..." It is midnight 
and all around the hills are astir. Here a 
sharp burst of small-arms fire, there the 
flashing life & death of an American shell, 
searching out the enemy who we know are 
gathering within 5,000 yards of this com- 
mand post. One of the field telephones 
rings, an officer of the staff picks it up, 
listens a moment and says, “Oh, Christ, 
there’s a column of refugees, three or four 
hundred of them, coming right down on 
B company.” A major in the command 
tent says to the regimental commander, 
“Don’t let them through.” 

And of course the major is right. Time 
& again, at position after position, this 
silent approach of whitened figures has 
covered enemy attack. Finally the colonel 
says, in a voice racked with wretchedness, 
“All right, don’t let them through. But 
try to talk to them, try to tell them to 
go back.” 

“Yeah,” says one of the little staff 
group, “but what if they don’t go back?” 

“Well, then,” the colonel says, as 
though dragging himself toward some pit, 
“then fire over their heads.” 

“O.K.,” an officer says, “we fire over 
their heads. Then what?” 

The colonel seems to brace himself in 
the semi-darkness of the blacked-out tent. 

“Well, then, fire into them if you have 
to. Jf you have to, I said.” 

An officer speaks into the telephone, 
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U.S. Marines Movinc UP To THE FRONT 
Like Christmas morning. 


Carl Mydons—tire 





and the order goes across the wire into 
the dark hills. 

We Must Talk to the People. Another 
afternoon, another place. The way lies 
through an area into which the U.S. Ma- 
rines have just moved. It’s good to see 
them, beautifully equipped and so obvi- 
ously well trained. Once again I see refu- 
gees on this road. But there’s a difference. 
Our own men, marines, surround them. 
As the jeep comes toward them I witness 
something of an advance in American 
communication with the people of the 
country. A marine is passing a mine detec- 
tor over the clothing and packs of the 
refugees. Any metal—a rifle barrel, a pis- 
tol, a clip of ammunition, maybe the parts 
of a radio—will presumably be spotted by 
the detector. Anyhow, it is better than 
guns and the policemen whom I have seen 
at work. 

A way down the road I enter the busy 
port of Pusan. Over its outskirts two heli- 
copters are flying. Most of the Koreans on 
the highway look briefly up, then down 
again, as the helicopters hover and pass. 
But one, a boy of perhaps seven or eight, 
stares upward at the monstrous things 
with a gaze of fixed and bright fascination. 
His eyes shine, his lips are parted, and I 
think of an American boy gazing at his 
first bicycle on a Christmas morning. 

The mine detector, the helicopters, the 
boy on the roadside—here, after a fashion, 
was communication between the Ameri- 
can West and the people of South Korea. 
And, so thinking, I reflected as the jeep 
bumped into Pusan that the machine age 
and the machine man of the West can be 
pretty wonderful. But machines still can’t 
talk to people, not as we must learn—and 
learn very soon—to talk to the people of 
Asia. 


DANGER ZONES 
Aid from the North 


In Saigon last week, the French lan- 
guage newspaper Echo du Viet Nam, 
semi-official organ of the Viet Nam gov- 
ernment, published the details of a mas- 
sive military aid program undertaken by 
Red China on behalf of Ho Chi Minh’s 
Communist forces in Indo-China. 

The Chinese Reds, reported the French, 
have promised to supply their Indo-Chi- 
nese comrades with free arms and food, 
have already begun to train 20,000 Indo- 
Chinese Communist troops in the South 
China province of Yunnan. Several thou- 
sand other Vietminh troops in China are 
receiving instructions in heavy artillery 
and antiaircraft weapons. 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 
What Next in Asia? 


The first few days after the U.S. went 
into Korea, Americans experienced an im- 
mense feeling of relief: at last something 
had been done. By last week, as G.I.s were 
fighting doggedly to maintain their foot- 
hold on the peninsula (see above), much 
of that feeling had been transformed into 
the grimmer realization that far more re- 
mained to be done. 

Korea was only a tiny appendix to a 
vast, Red land mass that stretched from 
the Arctic to the Gulf of Tonkin. Any- 
where on its periphery a dozen more Ko- 
reas could flare up tomorrow. Washington 
seemed resigned to the defensive—to wait 
for the Communists to start the fire, and 
then to rush a U.S. fire brigade to the 
scene at the last minute. 

Was this really all the U.S. could do? 

The Winds of Power. It was not. There 
were signs that the U.S. did not know its 
own potential strength. All too many 
Washington policymakers seemed para- 
lyzed by a form of intellectual defeatism 
which holds that the U.S. has little or 
nothing to offer Asia’s millions, and that 
they are an easy prey to Communist 
blandishments. There was important evi- 
dence last week that, on the contrary, the 
U.S. has tremendous opportunities to win 
and organize friends in Asia. 

Most significant item of evidence was 
an intelligence report received in Wash- 
ington about the attitude of the Chinese 
Communists ‘scattered throughout the 
countries of Southeast Asia. These Chi- 
nese, mostly shrewd traders and business- 
men, are barometrically sensitive to the 
prevailing winds of power. When the Com- 
munists won in China, many of these Chi- 
nese nationals jumped on the Red band- 
wagon; by last week they were jumping off 
again. Pictures of Communist Boss Mao 
Tse-tung were significantly disappearing 
from shop windows, applications for Com- 
munist Party membership dwindled, 

This change of heart was caused by the 
firm U.S. action in Korea, and the U.S. 
pledge to defend Formosa. The lesson was 
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clear and simple: Asians, even more than 
Europeans, have no use for friends who 
are not strong. By being strong, the U.S. 
can win Asia’s friendship; the U.S. can 
lose it by failing to follow up the im- 
provised but heartening stand it is making 
against Communism in Korea, 

The Suggestions. What, specifically, 
can the U.S. do? Among the most plausi- 
ble suggestions heard last week: 
Dispatch some firemen before the fire 
starts, i.¢., send really strong military mis- 
sions—and possibly U.S. troops—to Asian 
danger spots. Purpose: to help local gov- 
ernments lick Communist rebellion, to 
train, supply and lead local armies. 

@ Form an Asian high command for these 
forces, headed by General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and including Asians from each 
country involved. 

@ Prepare a peace with Japan, enabling 
that country to resume trade with South- 
east Asia and to maintain an army. 

@ Recruit from the vast reservoir of 
American brains and guts a force of men 
willing to serve their country abroad, 
under rigorous conditions, put them 
through tough, practical training, and send 
them as political and economic advisers 
not only to governments but to individual 
communities in Asia. Put at their disposal 
an ECA-like fund for practical, short-to- 
medium-range aid and construction. 

Ready for Responsibility. A lot of 
careful people, including Dean Acheson, 
would object to such measures because, 
among other reasons, they might “pro- 
voke” Communist China. It was true that 
the U.S. must guard against taking on 
more than it can handle; but it was time 
for the U.S. to stop being overly scared 
of Mao Tse-tung. The U.S. had good rea- 
son for not wanting to tangle with Red 
China; but Red China, faced with huge 
economic problems and internal dissen- 
sion, had equally good reason for not 
wanting to tangle with the U.S. 

What the U.S. faces, after Korea, is 
nothing more nor less than the assump- 
tion of responsibility for order and prog- 
ress in Asia. History has placed that re- 
sponsibility squarely on American shoul- 
ders; the American people, by their deter- 
mined support of U.S. action in Korea, 
have shown that they are ready for that 
responsibility—readier than their leaders. 


"It Is Impossible" 

In the House of Lords, the Marquess 
of Salisbury, present head of the great 
house of Cecil—spoke memorable words 
on the West's attitude toward Asian Com- 
munism. Said he: “I understand that our 
recognition of [the Chinese Communist] 
government has conferred no advantages 
on our traders, whom it was mainly in- 
tended to help . . . The impression is 
given... that India intends to adopt a 
detached attitude and act as an honest 
broker between the two parties. My Lords, 
it is impossible to act as an honest broker 
between right and wrong.” 
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VILLAGE OF NO ILLUSIONS 


In Asia, as elsewhere, Communism grows through force and deceit. In Indo- 
China—where Communist Ho Chi Minh’s Viet Minh party is carrying on a 
stubborn guerrilla war against the French—Time Correspondent Andre Laguerre 
found people who understood Communism better than many a “sophisticated” 


Westerner. Laguerre’s report: 


N the primitive, rice-growing vil- 

lages of the Red River delta, I found 
a slow building-up of effective anti- 
Communism. Bai Trang (pop. 2,000) 
is one such—a village with no illusions. 

Its approaches are deceptively peace- 
ful. Water buffaloes patiently drag 
plows through the flooded rice fields; 
wiry little peasant women in circular 
straw hats, chocolate-colored jackets 
and black trousers pit-pat swiftly along 
the roads in bare feet, carrying produce 
to market in baskets balanced on poles 
over their shoulders. As my jeep left 
the road and followed the twisting, 
hedged lane that led to Bai Trang, war 
—or preparations for war—sprang to 
view. A rough stone wall protected the 
village. It bore the crudely painted 
inscription: “Da dao bon pha dink pha 
dinh chua ro nha” (Down with the 
men who make the misery of the peo- 
ple, who destroy the temples). 

First & Third Degree. Along the 
wall a guard of honor was drawn up— 
a dozen boys and young men in rum- 
pled Stetsons. The smallest, aged 14, 
whose head barely reached above my 


thigh, beat a drum; the tallest, who 
came up to my chin, proudly carried 
an old but carefully polished rifle. This 
was a detachment of Bai Trang’s Anti- 


Communist Youth and Children’s 
Leagues. 

The village elders, dressed in black 
gowns over white robes, advanced in 
greeting, preceded by the /y-truong, or 
village chief. We sat around a rectan- 
gular table and drank hot tea and tepid 
beer. A sharp-nosed, black-eyed young 
man called Nguyen Van Tin explained 
about the Anti-Communist Youth 
League, which he had founded last fall. 

“T used to be in the Viet Minh my- 
self,” he said, “before it was an ex- 
clusively Communist movement. I was 
only in what the Communist bosses 
call the first degree of the movement. 
All Viet Minh followers are classified 
by them in one of three degrees. Those 
in the first degree are taught no Com- 
niunism; they are sincere nationalists 
who would be angry if they knew the 
truth. Those in the second degree are 
considered promising enough to be giv- 
en general Communist indoctrination. 
Those in the third degree learn that 
world revolution under the total lead- 
ership of Russia is their goal. 

“But I got books and studied, and 
soon I understood that Communism 


was the mortal enemy of our society, 
which is based first on the family com- 
munity and then on the village com- 
munity. I decided that Communism is 
a terrible thing to fight if you don’t 
know what you want. But if you or- 
ganize against Communism, it is easy 
to beat, because it cannot live beside 
truth in the hearts of the people. 

“This is what I teach the members 
of our league.” 

To Uproot Communism. Members 
of Nguyen Van Tin’s league have to 
take an oath of allegiance and swear 
“to search energetically day and night 
for the means to uproot Communism.” 
Two hundred men of Bai Trang have 
taken this oath. A hundred and fifty of 
them are used to protect the village 
against Communist night raids. Of 
these, go have only clubs and knives, 
40 have rifles given by the French, and 
20 have sporting rifles bought out of 
village funds. 

Fifty times in the last year, Bai 
Trang has been attacked by Ho’s guer- 
rillas, Another attack could come at 
any moment. But for three months 
now there has been no attack. Says 
Nguyen Van Tin: “I think they have 
learned the lesson that in this village 
we are organized. If one of Ho’s men 
hides his arms, the French soldiers 
can’t tell whether he is a guerrilla or a 
harmless peasant. But I know them all 
—for miles around. The Communists 
we shoot on sight, Mister Reporter. 
The others, who are only led by the 
Communists, we try to capture and 
re-educate.” 

As I was about to leave, the kids of 
Nguyen Van Tin’s Anti-Communist 
Children lined up and burst into song: 
“With the help of the French and the 
Americans, we shall soon have a big 
air force...” 

“Why the air force?” I asked. 

“It’s a safe thing to sing about,” the 
village chief answered eagerly. “You 
can’t have too many aircraft.” 

Rifles held in readiness, the anti- 
Communist youth of Bai Trang stood 
with their backs to the village, scan- 
ning the fields for marauders. The 
black-gowned notables clasped hands 
between their knees and bowed from 
the hips. As my jeep rattled off, Ngu- 
yen Van Tin shouted: 

“They're easy to beat if you know 
what you want ... Please remember 
to send us rifles, Mister Reporter!” 
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BATTLE OF LAKE SUCCESS 


"Junior $.0.B." 
(See Cover) 

In a Manhattan living room one day 
last week, an eight-year-old boy, his eye 
on the clock, said: “Mummy, I want to 
see Howdy Doody.” Obediently his moth- 
er went to the television set. As the screen 
flickered to life, the face that appeared 
was not the familiar, freckled countenance 
of the famous TV puppet, but the cold, 
clean-cut face of a man talking Russian. 
Said the little boy, in a voice foreboding 
tears: “I want to see Howdy Doody.” 

“Hush, dear,” said his mother. “This is 
U.N.” 

“Oh, pooey,” said the child. 

2 © e 

A great many other Americans felt the 
same way. For the past fortnight that 
Russian face on the nation’s television 
screens blocked not only Howdy Doody, 
but such other favorites as Lucky Pup, 
and Life with Snarky Parker. But the 
show that replaced them—a curious mix- 
ture of boredom and excitement, alternat- 
ing long-winded oratory with sharp, elec- 
trifying statements of historic rights & 
wrongs—was definitely worth America’s 
while. To millions of Americans it brought 
the unique experience of seeing the enemy 
right in their living room. 

The name that went with the face was 
Jacob Malik. He appeared as a broad- 
shouldered, blond figure, slimmer on tele- 
vision than he actually is, with a hard-set 
jaw, impassive and unsmiling. Often he 
stared balefully at his unseen audience; 
sometimes he scribbled notes or leaned 





back to catch the whispers of three Rus- 
sian aides sitting behind him. Hour after 
hour, in a dry voice that rarely rose in 
audible anger, meticulously using the 
same phrases and arguments, meticulous- 
ly carrying out his orders, he lied. 

To Hamstring & Delay. As the second 
week of Security Council meetings opened, 
under Malik’s presidency, the first busi- 
ness should have been a discussion of 
North Korean aggression, with South Ko- 
rean representatives taking part. But not 
with Malik presiding. That was why the 
Kremlin had sent him back to the U.N.— 
to hamstring, delay, obstruct, make sure 
that nothing was done. 

Instead of taking up the agenda item, 
he read a “most urgent” telegram from 
the North Korean authorities, a denuncia- 
tion, conveniently in Russian, of “Ameri- 
can interventionists ... barbarous at- 
tacks . . . cannibalistic cynicism . . .” It 
was cut from the same cloth of distortion 
and falsehood that the Russian delegate 
had unrolled in all his previous harangues 
(e.g., the real aggressors in Korea were 
“American imperialists”; only the Soviet 
Union desired a “peaceful settlement,” 
etc.). 

While Malik droned on, the other ten 
delegates sat patiently around the horse- 
shoe table. From the ceiling, television 
lights glared down on the high-domed 
head of Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the 
pince-nez of the U.S.’s Warren Austin, the 
long nose of France’s Jean Chauvel, the 
doodling hand of China’s Tingfu F. Tsiang. 

When Malik had finished reading, the 
Council’s majority moved hard, for the 
first time, to trip him up. 


MALIK on TV 
Howdy Doody yielded to the enemy. 
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Questions & Answers. “Point of or- 
der!” called China’s scholarly Dr. Tsiang. 
Malik had ignored the majority will, had 
refused to ask the South Korean delegate 
to the Council table (unless the North 
Koreans were invited, too). He knew that 
if he ruled against the delegation’s admis- 
sion, the Council majority would vote him 
down; so Malik simply refused to hand 
down a ruling. Tsiang burst out: “After a 
point of order is raised, the president 
must render a ruling. . .” 

Malik, the president of the Security 
Council, yielded the floor to Malik, the 
Soviet delegate. Once more he blamed 
the Korean war on U.S. “aggressors” and 
their South Korean “vassals.” When that 
speech was over, Tsiang asked, with Con- 
fucian irony: “Now that the president of 
the Security Council has had the benefit 
of the wisdom of the representative of the 
Soviet Union, he should be in a position 
to give that ruling.” The chamber echoed 
with laughter. Malik still stalled. 

Then Warren Austin tried his hand. The 
week before, Austin had been flamboyant 
in gesture and voice. This time, on the 
advice of his aides, he held himself to a 
quieter, lower and more effective pitch 
(which also came across better on televi- 
sion). The chamber was tense and hushed 
as Austin spoke. All the faces around the 
Council table (except those of the Rus- 
sians and the long, smart-aleck face of 
Yugoslavia’s Ales Bebler) looked pleased; 
by the end Secretary General Trygve Lie 
wore a wide grin. Said Austin: 

“Whose troops are attacking deep in 
the country of somebody else? Whose 
country is being overrun by an invading 
army? The Republic of Korea. 

“Who is assisting the Republic of Korea 
to defend itself? The United Nations, 
with the support of 53 out of 59 members. 

“Who has the influence and the power 
to call off the invading Northern Korea 
army? The Soviet Union. 

“Who then is supporting the United 
Nations Charter and working for peace? 
The 53 members of the United Nations 
who are assisting the Republic of Korea. 

“Ts the Soviet Union one of the 53? No. 

“What member of this Security Council 
is assisting the invaders in the Security 
Council? The Soviet Union. . .” 

For a full minute, the audience in the 
visitors’ gallery applauded (although ap- 
plause is forbidden and almost never heard 
in U.N.’s sedate halls), Malik vainly 
pounded his gavel, furiously threatened to 
expel the public from the chamber. 

Way of Hope? At the next session, 
Warren Austin again leaned forward across 
the table, to deliver the longest speech of 
the day—more than an hour with its 
French interpretation. Said he: “To call 
[the North Korean aggressors] the repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people must be 
only a tragic witticism when addressed to 
those who know how quickly nationalism, 
patriotism and independence in other 
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countries have been crushed to produce 
subservient puppet governments—zombie 
governments that breathe and speak and 
act, but have no soul.* The United Na- 
tions tried to peer through the mists that 
enshroud this regime. Nothing could be 
seen. The only voice that was heard was 
an echo of a greater voice that had come 
rolling and rumbling across steppe and 
tundra and mountain from a faraway 
place. . .” 

By the time Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
took the floor next day, Malik had shed 
much of his usual hard-faced, impassive 
confidence. He was grumpy. The Briton’s 
sharp sallies made him wince and bite his 
lips. 

Jebb jabbed at Soviet propaganda. “So 
obviously absurd that it is hard to think 
that it can be swallowed even by the 
automatons who listen to the Moscow 
radio.” He satirized the Soviet mind—of 
which Jacob Malik’s is a perfect specimen. 
Most Russian bureaucrats, said Jebb, are 
“brought up from infancy on a doctrine 
of state infallibility.” Then Jebb eloquent- 
ly defined what he called the United Na- 
tions way—“‘which discards force except 
when it is necessary to meet aggression 
by force.”T 

The West's Instrument. Americans who 
watched the show at Lake Success tended 
to boo when Malik threw a dirty punch, 
to cheer when Austin put a hard glove on 
his opponent. But what was the point of 
the whole prizefight? U.N., which has 
been around these five years, is regarded 
by most people, at worst, as an irritating 
check on U.S, policy, at best as a windy 
forum for East and West. Is it worth all 
the fuss & bother—and the TV time? 

U.N. is certainly worth more now than 
at any time since the first round at San 
Francisco. Said one experienced reporter 
last week: “The differences between the 
U.N. of 1946 and 1950 are striking: then, 
it had just begun to function; now it has 
begun to act.” 

People who sneer that U.N. has acted 
only because the U.S. has acted miss the 
point—that the interests of the U.S. and 
of the free nations in U.N. coincide. The 
West has made U.N. an instrument of its 
policy; that is U.N.’s new strength. The 
instrument is not decisive, but it will con- 
tribute to the decision. 


* There is no word for “zombie” in Russian, 
Quick-witted U.N. interpreters hit on pravitelst- 
vo mertvykh dush, or dead-souls’ government, 2 
phrase inspired by Nikolai Gogol’s novel Dead 
Souls. 


+ In his short time in the U.S., Sir Gladwyn 
has acquired a following of fans. Last week, in a 
shower of congratulatory telegrams, was one 
message: “Bravo, bravo. You and your delega- 
tion are a credit to civilization. The Gross Fam- 
ily, 824 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn.” Said Sir 
Gladwyn: “I thought it must be Ernie Gross’s 
family [Ambassador Ernest Gross is Warren 
Austin’s second-in-command], But when I asked 
him, I found that there are a great many people 
named Gross in America, Fancy that.” 
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SHoprers WATCHING U.N. on TV 
The enemy faded before Captain Video, 


Because of its power and place in the 
world, the U.S, has assumed leadership in 
U.N. It is leading, not driving, the other 
free nations through persuasion, give & 
take adjustments—and some good, sound 
politicking. At this practical work in the 
corridors of Lake Success, Austin is ably 
assisted by his tactful second-in-command, 
Ambassador Ernest Gross, a State Depart- 
ment career man. The diligence and de- 
mocracy of Austin and Gross, as they con- 
fer with their colleagues, contrast sharply 
with Malik’s manner, 

Malik’s tactics have won him no friends, 
have alienated people who might have be- 
come friends. Trygve Lie, who for a long 
time has seemed to be playing a somewhat 
dubious broker’s role between East & West, 
now appears staunchly on the Western 
side, although he still wants Red China 
admitted to U.N. Malik has earned the 
bitter enmity of the Council’s small na- 
tions. In one ballot after his return to 
U.N. last fortnight, Malik managed to 
get as many as five votes lined up on his 
side. Now he is alone, though Yugoslavia’s 
Bebler, for reasons best known to himself 
and Marshal Tito, still abstains, 

Even India and Egypt, who wavered at 
first, now vote more & more often with 
the U.S. The point was underlined last 
week when the Council majority prepared 
to hold an informal meeting. U.S. dele- 
gates were uneasy about conferring in a 
U.S. office. But their colleagues of the ma- 
jority agreed with the comment of one 
delegate: “Malik will call us satellites and 
puppets no matter where we meet. My 
country is a free country. We are quite 
willing to meet anywhere at all—including 
a U.S. office.” Ecuador’s Dr. Antonio Que- 
vedo last week indignantly denounced 
Malik for speaking to the Council “whip 


in hand, as if he were conducting a gang of 
forced laborers in the Arctic.” 

Without Umbilical Cord. Jacob Malik 
grew up in the shadow of the whip. He 
was eleven when the Red revolution en- 
gulfed his native Kharkov. He belonged to 
that Russian generation “without umbili- 
cal cord,” which, in Arthur Koestler’s 
words, “had no traditions and no memo- 
ries to bind it to the old, vanished world 
. . . to the vain conceptions of honor and 
+. decency ... Honor was to serve 
without vanity, without sparing oneself, 
and until the last consequence. . .” 

The new Soviet state put Malik through 
Kharkov University, then sent him on to 
the Institute for Foreign Affairs at Mos- 
cow State University. For two years he 
served as deputy chief of the Foreign Press 
Service in Moscow. Then he went on to 
Tokyo (1939-45), rising from counselor 
to ambassador. 

Before the Nazi invasion of Russia, 
Malik expedited shipments of raw rubber 
from Southeast Asia and lubricants from 
Japan via the Trans-Siberian Railway to 
Germany. Later, he had a hand in keeping 
Japanese jingoists from getting Japan into 
war against the U.S.S.R. On Aug. 9, 1945, 
he presented Russia’s declaration of war 
to the Tokyo government. U.S. power had 
already beaten Japan; next day Malik re- 
ceived Tokyo’s offer of surrender. By the 
winter of 1946, Malik was Deputy Foreign 
Minister in Moscow. In 1948 he took over 
from Gromyko as chief delegate to the 
Security Council. His informal talks with 
the U.S.’s Dr. Philip Jessup at Lake Suc- 
cess were the prelude to Russia's lifting of 
the Berlin blockade (Tre, May 2). 

Malik has two sons, Yuzi (18) and Eu- 
gene (11), who are now in a Moscow 
school. His chubby wife and daughter 
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BriTAtn’s Jess, U.S.’s Gross & AUSTIN 
Also some good, sound politicking. 


Svetlana (5) are with him in New York 
(their retreat is the Glen Cove, 
L.I. estate rented by the Soviet Union). 
From Bourbon to Soda. In Tokyo and 
later at Lake Success, Malik was regarded 
as amiable and even witty—for a Soviet 
diplomat. Once he cracked that a severe 
U.S. winter was “undoubtedly due to the 
cold war.” When Vyacheslav Molotov was 
shifted from the post of Foreign Minister, 
Malik was asked what it meant. “I don’t 
know,” he quipped. “I can’t get 
your radio sets to pick up Radio Moscow.” 
Unlike the  bleak-miened 
Malik could say “No comment” 


to the press (he once said it 30 times 


summer 








one of 


Gromyko, 





smilingly 
each 
th a smile, brief interview). 


A more loquacious exchange, with a New 


time V in one 





York Herald Tribune reporter, ran thus 
Malik: You really should learn Russian. 
Reporter: I know two words—da [yes 


and myet [no]. 





Mal - - - All the newspapers here 
say we only say yet. 

Reporter: Well, in the U.S. the first 
word we teach our babies is da. Maybe 


there’s a difference between your country 
and mine. 





M (grinning): The first word we 
teach them is nyet. 
These days, there seems not an amiable 


bone left in Malik’s body. (His drinking 
habits symbolic. At U.S. parties, 
Malik used to be a smooth, sociable guest 
or Bour- 


seem 


or host, not averse to a cocktail 
bon & water. Recently, in the Security 
Council delegates’ lounge, he has stuck to 
fruit juice or soda water.) Says Norway’s 
Arne Sunde: “Malik is very rude. And he 
looks as if he believed in his rudeness.” 
Malik is probably not capable of believ- 
ing anything he was not taught to believe. 
Once a couple of years ago, after an affable 
dinner and a round of brandy, a Western 
diplomat asked him point-blank why he 
acted the way he did. Malik hesitated a 
moment, then calmly replied: “But I must 


instructions.”’ There seemed to 
be no cynicism in the answer. 

One seasoned U.S. envoy sums up Mal- 
ik: “Well, he’s one of their junior S.0.B.s.” 

Ties with the Front. Despite the 
S.0.B.’s best disruptive efforts, the Ko- 
rean crisis has brought a new sense of pur- 
to most of U.N.’s 3,200 staffers— 
the and 
ivelers who are apt to skulk in 


obey my 


pose 





except 00 to 4oo Communists 
fellow 
corners (Western delegations try to by- 
pass them to get necessary work done 
U.N, senses the bonds which tie Lake 
Success to the Korean battlefront. The 
blue and white U.N. flag flies from Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur's headquarters in 
Tokyo's Dai Ichi building: it flies also, 
with Korean and U.S. flags, in embattled 
South Korea. MacArthur carries on a cor- 
dial correspondence with U.N.’s Secretary 
1 
with Lie’s personal representative, Col- 
onel Alfred G. Katzin of South Africa, 
and on his last flying visit to Korea, 
called on U.N.’s Korean Commission in 
Pusan (which maintains 
tact with Lake Success). 
Last week, on the front near Waegw 
the U.N. commission suffered its first 
casualty. Its alternate member, Colonel 
Unni Nayar of India, and two British cor- 
respondents with him (see Press) were 
killed when the colonel’s jeep ran over a 
land mine. 
There was no doubt that Jac ob Malik’s 
presence cast an ugly shadow over U.N. 
and that behind the shadow lay the 
substance of Russia’s threat of war. Jacob 
Malik and his bosses can still cause plenty 
of trouble at U.N. If a Russian satellite 
launched another aggression tomorrow, 
Malik could veto any Security Council 
action. To meet this possibility, the U.S. 
and other Western powers have planned 
with Trygve Lie to call an immediate 
meeting of the General Assembly if the 
Council is stymied by a Red veto. The 





General rygve Lie, has periodic talks 





telephone con- 
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Hostile Indians were still attacking settlers 
in 1788 when the vanguard of forty-eight 
members of the Ohio Company led by General 
Rufus Putnam arrived at the Muskingum 
River to establish the first officially sanctioned 
settlement in the Northwest Territory. There- 
fore, their first concern was to build a fortifi- 
cation for the protection of the rest of the 
group and their families who were to follow. 

A stockade was constructed in the form of 
a hollow square, occupying some eight acres, 


CABI N IN! 
CAMPUS 
MARTIUS 


with two-story cabins along the sides and 


blockhouses at the corners, 





Plaque on Federal Hall, New York, indicating site 


where Northwest Ordinance was adopted in July 1787, 


Their new town was named Marietta; for their fortress they chose the 
classical name of Campus Martius which was taken from the drill field 


of ancient Rome. 


The superintendent of the colony was General Putnam who had been 
chief engineer of the army during the Revolution, designer of the fortifica- 
tions at West Point and moving spirit in the establishment of the Ohio 


Company. Apparently he was re 
calling for humor as well as go 


quired to arbitrate all sorts of questions 
od judgment. This, for instance, was an 


order on a store for the relief of a bereaved Indian woman: “Pleze to 
Deliver the widow of the murdered Indian Such goods as she shall chuze 
,to wipe away her Tears to the amount of Five Dollars.” 

During the five years of the Indian war the residents of Campus Martius 
remained safe from attack within their fort. Afterwards Putnam, who today 
is called the Father of Ohio, enlarged his cabin and continued to make 


his home there until his death in 1824, 


It now stands in a wing of the Campus 


Martius State Memorial Museum in Marietta. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME « 


There is a competent Home 


representative in your 
community to serve your 
insurance needs 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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Russians can also be relied on to exploit 
latent disagreements in the Western line- 
up, ¢.g., Britain, unlike the U.S., has rec- 
ognized Red China and is logically com- 
mitted to support its admission to U.N. 

Last week, the U.S. and other Western 
delegations considered ways & means of 
hobbling Malik: there are a number of 
ways under the Charter in which the Rus- 
sian could be silenced. In the end, the 
West decided to let Malik talk—and to 
talk back, The U.S. does not want Russia 
thrown out of U.N., but believes that the 
Russians should be kept accountable, 
through U.N., to world opinion. 

Malik’s lying propaganda is heard by 
millions around the world, and splinters 
of Russia’s Big Lie are bound to bury 
themselves in the brains of the gullible. 
But nothing that Malik says can equal 
the impact of what the U.N. and the U.S. 
are doing in Korea. That action speaks 
louder than Malik’s loudest lies. 

The Double Lock. This week began 
with the majority pressing its counter- 
offensive. France’s Chauvel derided 
Malik’s lies as a case of “pointing to a 
chair and calling it a table.” Then India’s 
Rau made an unexpected move. He sug- 
gested that the Council’s six small pow- 
ers form a committee to draft a Korean 
peace plan; he added that India would 
stick by her insistence that peace must 
depend on a withdrawal of the North 
Koreans to the 38th parallel. Malik, for 
once, had nothing to say. 

At the end of the week’s first session, in 
his usual way, he gathered up his papers, 
shoved them into a briefcase, locked it 
and handed it to an aide, who put it into 
a larger briefcase and locked that too. 
Then Jacob Malik walked stiffly from the 
Council chamber. 

° 8 6 

On U.S. television screens, to the 
boundless relief of impatient moppets, the 
daily images of Jacob Malik at U.N. 
faded in time for Captain Video and his 
Video Rangers. The captain, as usual, was 
hip-deep in his fight against a vicious- 
voiced enemy agent. Captain Video was, 
occasionally, hard-pressed, but the kids 
were not fooled. The enemy was bound to 
lose in the end, 


FIGHTING FORCES 
They Also Serve 


U.N. member nations continued to re- 
spond to the Security Council’s appeal 
for armed forces to serve in Korea, 

@ In the Philippines, which had offered 
5,000 men to General MacArthur, 20 
Congressmen resolved to go along with 
the troops as a committee. Then they 
read the fine print of their own resolution: 
they had agreed to go as combat infan- 
trymen. Nobody backed out, but, a Con- 
gressional skeptic scoffed: “Half of them 
will surely flunk the physical exams.” 

Q Little Siam had called for 4,000 volun- 
teers to fight in Korea. Last week the 
books were closed: 11,000 had volun- 
teered. Of the surplus, the government 
said comfortingly: “It is hoped that in the 
future they will have a chance to serve.” 
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Packed with value and ready fo prove if |! 
the durable new Plymouth 








you want a car that will last yOU—and that's Plymouth, say people who 

should know. For example, of all standard-built cars registered as taxicabs, 
Plymouths outnumber all other makes combined! Long, trouble-free life 

and low cost-per-mile make Plymouth the choice of taxi owners -and make it the 
car for you, too. This latest Plymouth is the strongest of a long and sturdy line. 


the backbone os any automobile you'd be amazed at the road shocks your engine lasts longer because of 
is its frame—and Plymouth’s Plymouth can take without harm. aluminum alloy pistons (their light 
frame is really rugged! There are Amola steel, extra strong and flexible, weight throws less wear on the bearings) 
heavy box-sections around all is used in springs, axles and over and super-hard exhaust valve inserts 
‘ doors, so they close tight and fit 100 parts. No other car in the lowest- that give thousands of extra miles 

right—year after year. priced field has this special steel. before valve grinding is required. 

big little detail i; the chrome it likes to be compared 

plating of the top piston ring, Plymouth looks great by 

a Plymouth “exclusive” in its price itself—even greater by com- 

class. It guards the cylinder parison. Drive all three lead- 

wall against wear, particularly ing low-priced cars. Then guILOS GREAT CARS 

during the break-in period. decide which one gives you 





the most for the money! 


Your Nearby Plymouth Dealer Will Gladly Arrange a Demonstration Drive 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 














FOREIGN NEWS 





| EUROPE 
Better Than Panic 


Winston Churchill looked around the 
quiet, grey-carpeted chamber, with its red 
leather chairs and chamois-covered walls, 
hurriedly built for last week’s meeting of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg. Said he: “It is 
a wonder that we sit here in our new 
House of Europe, calmly discussing our 


| 

| plans for the future happiness and con- 
| cord of our peoples and their moral and 
| cultural ideals. It is a wonder, but at 
|| least it is better than getting into a panic.” 


Explained Churchill: “The Soviet 

y forces . . . outnumber the forces of the 

| Western Union by at least six or seven to 

one. . . Apart from the establishment of 

the American bomber base in England, 

| nothing has been done to give any effec- 

tive protection to our peoples from being 

| subjugated or destroyed by the Russian 

Communist armies ... The question 

which challenges us is: Shall we have the 

time [to prepare our defenses]? No one 

can answer that question for certain. To 

assume that we were too late would be 

the very madness of despair . . . In my 
judgment we have a breathing space.” 


| The breathing space, thought Churchill, 
| was provided by American superiority in 
| atom bombs. If, while that superiority 


lasts, “we can create a trustworthy sys- 
tem of defense . . . we shall at least have 
removed the most obvious temptation to 
those who seck to impose their will by 
force upon the free democracies.” Church- 
ill made it clear that Western Europe’s 
defense must include West Germany. 

Churchill asked for more U.S, and Brit- 
ish troops on the continent, formally pro- 
posed establishment of “a unified Europe- 
an army subject to proper control and 
acting in full cooperation with the U.S. 
and Canada.” His motion was carried by 
89 votes to 5, with 27 delegates abstain- 
ing. (Of the five nay votes, one was cast 
by a British socialist and four by Irish 
members, who attacked Mr. Churchill for 
British “aggression” in Ireland.) 

No resolution passed at Strasbourg 
could bind any national government, but 
Churchill promised that he would place 
the resolution before the British House 
of Commons. Other delegates said they 
would do the same in their own countries. 


BELGIUM 


Prince Royal 
So you are the King. Dull work at your 
age, eh? 





—Bernard Shaw, 
Caesar and Cleopatra 


At 19, Belgium’s Prince Baudouin last 
week assumed the dull duties (though not 
yet the full pomps) of kingship. In Brus- 
sels, the Belgian Parliament voted to ac- 
cept King Leopold III’s offer to stand 
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down from the throne; Baudouin would 
become “Prince Royal” and act as regent 
until his 21st birthday, then become king. 
Thus Parliament hoped to end the state of 
near-civil war which has rocked Belgium 
since Leopold's return from exile (TIME, 
July 31, et seg.). 

Later that day, lanky, bespectacled 
Baudouin (who despite his spindle-thin 
appearance has a golf handicap of 6) drove 
to Parliament. Created lieutenant general 
in the Belgian army by his father, he wore 
a bright new olive-drab uniform with the 
wide purple Grand cordon de l’ordre de 





Associated Press 


BAUDOUIN 
He blushed. 


Léopold across his chest. The thousands of 
cheering people and his heavy guard of 
honor plainly embarrassed him, Entering 
the Chamber of Representatives, he had 
difficulty managing his sword in its gold 
scabbard, and fumbled the salutes. 

Baudouin was about to take the oath of 
allegiance to the constitution when a pierc- 
ing cry rang through the hall: “Vive la 
République!” The cry had been voiced by 
Julien Lahaut, white-maned president of 
the Belgian Communist Party. His shocked 
fellow deputies (who wanted to get rid of 
Leopold, not of the monarchy) broke into 
hurried applause for Baudouin. The prince 
blushed furiously, his eyes downcast. 
Finally order was restored and Baudouin 
managed to say: “I swear to observe the 
constitution and the laws of the Belgian 
people...” 

There were cries of “Vive le Prince 
Royal.” Baudouin walked woodenly out of 


the chamber. That evening, the new regent 
got down to work, accepted the resignation 
of the government and began consultations 
with political leaders to select a Premier. 
Social Christian Paul van Zeeland accept- 
ed. Baudouin’s father, meanwhile, who 
had so stubbornly and desperately wanted 
to be King of the Belgians, stayed in 
gloomy Laeken palace, a virtual prisoner 
at his shadow court. This week, Leopold 
flew to Geneva, brought back his wife, the 
beautiful Princess de Rethy, to brighten 
the shadows. 

Friends recalled pointedly that two 
years ago at a New York dinner party, 
Baudouin had remarked: “I shall never 
forget what the Belgians have done to my 
father.” 


AS THEY SEE US 


"The Repulsive Faces” 

@ The purpose of sports in the U.S., said 
Radio Moscow, is to put the public in a 
fine frenzy for World War III. “Let the 
people become used to seeing death— 
after this training it will be easier to send 
them to the shambles!” cried Moscow’s 
voice. At the University of Michigan, said 
Moscow, “football players are often car- 
ried from the field straight to the ceme- 
tery.” (Next day the Voice of America 
offered, in 25 languages, to buy a season 
ticket for any accredited Soviet corre- 
spondent who would like to see Michigan 
play). 

@ Soviet broadcasts quoted the army 
newspaper Red Star on G.Ls: they are 
imbued “with beastlike ideology,” as can 
be seen in “the repulsive faces of the 
American warrior-marauders in Korea.” 
@ A Soviet broadcast in Swedish reported 
that U.S. troops in Sweden have been 
issued a Swedish phrase book to teach 
G.1.s how to steal and plunder. “We cite 
some of the sentences which the American 
soldiers in Sweden will have to know,” 
said the broadcaster. “ ‘Draw a map for 
me.’ As the authors of the dictionary ob- 
viously can envisage the surprised face of 
the Swede they add: ‘I am an American.’ 
As they can take it for granted that in 
spite of this, the Swede refuses to comply, 
the following sentence is recommended: 
‘Hand over your papers’; and then the 
threat ‘No nonsense’; and finally follows 
the most convincing argument of all: 
‘Obey, otherwise I shoot!’ ”* 

@ German Reds were plugging Jf J Knew 
You Were Comin’ I’d’ve Baked a Cake— 
and explaining the lyrics to mean that the 
U.S. had resorted to food rationing. 


* Twisted excerpts from standard World War II 
phrase books issued to G.I.s in the language of 
the country to which they were sent—friendly 
or enemy. The phrases in the books covered com- 
bat duty as well as friendly phrases (which the 
Russians carefully omitted), such as, “How are 
you?” “Which way to the movic theater?” The 
only U.S. military personnel now in Sweden are 
embassy attachés, 
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* Southern Pacific’s Sunset Limited, New Orleans to Los Angeles via 





Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, Phoe 


SUNSET LIMITED wow onueans - tos ancnurs 
The Sliambined Train with the Sithen Clecent> 


E... is America’s newest travel sensation, the red- 
and-silver diesel-powered Sunset Limited! Daily this 
great streamliner flashes east and west over Southern 
Pacific rails between New Orleans and Los Angeles. 
In just 42 hours, at very little extra fare, she takes 
you “West by South” to California, or returns you 
“home the Southern Way.” It’s new. You see Arizona, 
booming Texas, Louisiana bayous. At New Orleans 
you should stop over to enjoy the famed cuisine and 


French Quarter shopping. You connect there with 


o 





THE AUDUBON DINING ROOM has gul/ 


green ceiling, features Audubon prints. 


PRIDE OF TEXAS COFFEE SHOP car has gay 


longhorn and cattle brand designs. 


fine streamliners to and from Chicago and New York. 

You'll thrill to the interiors of this Budd-built 
“Streamlined Train with the Southern Accent.” She’s 
styled to scenes and colors of the Old South...World’s 
finest sleeping accommodations, newly designed bed- 
rooms and roomettes...Luxury Chair Cars too... 
$15,000,000 worth of Sunset Limiteds, five of them, to 
assure you this glorious trip, any day, either way! 

Want a preview of your Sunset Limited journey to 
California? Just mail us the coupon. 


Sp The friendly Southern Pacific 


Mr. L. C. loas, S. P. Co., 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chic 


Please send me, free 
full-c 





scription 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & ZONE 
STATE 


nix and Palm Springs. 
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your 24-page, 
booklet “The New Sunset 
Limited,” including map and route de 
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— and in the heart of traffic, too! 
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Smooth going even in the rough ! 





*Sweepstakes Winner of the 
Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
Run, Mercury is “America's 
No. 1 Economy Car”! 


2 NCE you tee off in the big, new, better / 
QO than ever Mercury, you're set for 

the drive of your life—and you'll love it! 
This big, brawny Mercury rides and 
handles like every road’s a fairway. And 
you'll always go ‘round whatever course 


* you follow ’way under par in driving time Parks as easily as 
.. "way over par in miles per gallon*, Ask 
Y . a 2foot putt ! 


your Mercury dealer all about it today! 
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CANADA 
Arms for the Men 


In 1941, before the U.S. entered World 
War II, President Franklin Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King met at 
Hyde Park and worked out a pact. As a 
result of their Hyde Park Agreement, the 
Canadian and U.S. economies were geared 
together so that the two countries worked 
almost as one in the production of war 
supplies. 

Last week representatives of Canada 
and the U.S. met in Ottawa for what was, 
in effect, a renewal of the Hyde Park con- 
ference. The Roosevelt-King pact was a 
ready model for the 1950 planners. It took 
less than five hours to draw up a new 
agreement. Its basic terms: 

@ The “Buy-American” act (which pro- 
hibits U.S. Government purchase of for- 
eign materials that can be produced at 
home) will be waived so that the U.S. can 
buy Canadian-made arms. 

@ Canada and the U.S. will coordinate 
controls of scarce materials and channel 
them into industries, whether U.S. or Ca- 
nadian, where they can best be used. 

G All tariffs will be removed on defense 
shipments between the two countries. 

There was little doubt in Washington 
or Ottawa that the agreement would be 
approved. Said a top Canadian official: 
“Canada [will be] a 49th state as far as 
war production is concerned.” 


BRAZIL 
"We Want Getulio" 


As Brazil’s longtime, stern-fatherly dic- 
tator, little, pear-shaped Getulio Vargas 
sponsored social legislation for Brazil's 
workers, It was a good pitch, and it built 
up a large following who ecstatically 
called themselves “queremistas” (literally, 
“wanters”’—a telescoped version of the 
slogan: “We want Getulio!”), The quere- 
mistas felt a personal relationship with 
their “papa of the poor.” 

In 1945 a military coup ended Vargas’ 
15-year regime, and the old man withdrew 
in good order to his ranch near the Uru- 
guayan frontier at Itu. There he got into 
cowboy breeches and boots, and ostensi- 
bly retired from politics. Even after Sao 
Paulo’s bumptious Governor Adhemar de 
Barros named him for a presidential come- 
back (True, June 26), Getulio sat on 
quietly at Itu. As election day (Oct. 3) 
got closer, the hottest Brazilian political 
question was whether Getulio still had his 
old magic, and whether he cared to prac- 
tice it. Last week Brazilians found out. 

Hundreds of qgueremistas were waiting 
for Vargas at the Sao Paulo airport when 
he flew in from Itu, with Adhemar at his 
side. “He’s our little father,” cackled a 
toothless old woman. It took 20 minutes 
for the police to get Getulio to a car and 
on his way to the chartreuse-and-blue 
Palacio dos Campos Eliseos, where Sao 
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Paulo’s great and near-great waited. 
(Amid the music and toasts, Adhemar 
had a happy thought for the future: 
“He'll stay [in the presidency] five years, 
and then it will be my turn.”) 

That night 80.000 gueremistas jammed 
the Vale of Anhangabau, a grassy park 
amid Sao Paulo's skyscrapers. “Workers 
of Brazil!” boomed Getulio. There was a 
sigh from the crowd, and then a roar: 
“Getulio! Getulio!”- He spoke for an 
hour, recited his “conquests” for Brazilian 
workers. If elected, said Getulio, he would 
back more social legislation. He would 
provide free land for the poor. He bore 
malice toward none. 

Getulio was striding down the come- 
back trail, 


murdered, asked the U.N. to investigate 
the case as a violation of human rights. 
The exiles’ complaint was based chiefly 
on the story of a 21-year-old passenger 
who survived the wreck, escaped and talked 
with a member of the Ramirez family be- 
fore he died in a hospital. The youth 
declared that Ramirez’ truck had been 
stopped by Dominican soldiers at a road 
junction south of Ciudad Trujillo, on the 
night of June 1. When Ramirez jumped 


out, he was attacked with clubs, the wit- 
ness said, but grabbed one away from a 
soldier and knocked down three men be- 
fore he was riddled with bullets. Then sol- 
diers took the seven passengers to El 
Numero, There they were beaten to a 
pulp, drenched with 


gasoline, thrown 





GOVERNOR Barros & CANDIDATE VARGAS 
First a sigh, then a roar. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Accident or Ambush? 


On the grey, early morning of June 2, a 
truck was found smashed and burning in a 
ravine at El] Numero, on the coastal high- 
way south of Ciudad Trujillo. Twisted in 
the gasoline-soaked wreckage were the 
bodies of six people. The wreck was listed 
as an accident by the Dominican govern- 
ment, and no details concerning an inves- 
tigation were ever released. 

Missing after the “accident” was the 
truck’s owner, Porfirio Ramirez, commis- 
sion merchant and member of a prominent 
Dominigan family. Although the wreck 
and Ramirez’ disappearance caused a stir 
in the Dominican Republic, the outside 
world heard little about it until last week, 
when a committee of Dominican exiles de- 
livered a petition to the United Nations 
office at Lake Success. The petition charged 
that Ramirez and his companions were 


in the truck and dumped in the ravine. 

Porfirio Ramirez, inactive in politics 
himself, was the brother of Caribbean 
Legion General Miguel Angel Ramirez, 
onetime Dominican diplomat and leader 
of two abortive expeditions to invade the 
Dominican Republic. Last spring, after 
Dominican Dictator Rafael Trujillo’s 
knuckles were rapped by the Organization 
of American States in a report on Carib- 
bean plotting (Time, March 27), the dic- 
tator invited all exiles to come home. 
Ramirez refused, and the exile committee 
said that Trujillo took his revenge on 
Porfirio Ramirez. 

El Presidente himself insisted that he 
knew nothing of what had happened at 
El Numero. That in itself was odd. He 
once told an intimate: “Whenever any- 
thing happens here that I don’t know 
about, or whenever anyone takes it upon 
himself to act without my authority, my 
days are numbered.” 
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All in the Family 


The audience one night last week at 
the Berkshire Festival had a special treat: 
Eleanor Roosevelt made her musical de- 
but as the narrator in Prokofiev’s sym- 
phonic fable, Peter and the Wolf. The 
First Lady emeritus, who had arrived to 
rehearse only that morning, read her score 
(solo passages underlined in black ink, 
lines with orchestral accompaniment in 
red) with a mellow distinctness, never 
missed a cue, The audience called her 
back for five rousing curtain calls. Said 
Conductor Serge Koussevitzky ecstatical- 
ly: “Now the First Lady of the world is 
not only a grandmother to her own grand- 
children, but, through her participation in 
Peter and the Wolf, a grandmother to the 
children of the world.” 

Her own first and only great-grandchild 
was already taking his appointed place in 
the family circle. Nicholas Delano (“Lit- 
tle Bear”) Seagraves—his mother, Anna 
Eleanor Dall Boettiger (“Sistie’) Sea- 
graves, is the eldest child of the Roose- 
velts’ eldest child, Anna—hit his first- 
year mark, obliged the birdie with what 
might well become another famous grin 
(see cut). 

In Washington to check up on his status 
in the Marine Reserve (he was told that 
the leathernecks didn’t need any Reserve 
colonels just yet), Jimmy Roosevelt, a 
leader of 1948’s “Draft Eisenhower for 
President” campaign, popped in to see 
Harry Truman, who told him to “keep 
pitching” in his campaign for the gover- 
norship of California. Jimmy suggested 
that old Legionnaire Truman might like 
to come out for the American Legion 
Convention in Los Angeles this October. 
“I hope to see the President in California 








NICHOLAS SEAGRAVES 
By appointment. 


before the election,” said Candidate Roo- 
sevelt, “and I know the President wants 
to attend.” 


All in Good Time 
Conferred on General Mark Clark, 


Chief of Army Field Forces, by Brazil's 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra: the hon- 
orary rank of general in the Brazilian 
army. Invited to dedicate a new industrial 
exhibit hall named in his honor in Berlin: 
General George Marshall, wartime U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff. Greeted in Berlin by 
hordes of Germans who pelted him with 


ELEANOR RooseveLT & SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Through participation, 
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flowers: Philadelphia Adman Frank 
Howley, onetime Commandant of the 
city’s U.S. sector. 


Anita Garibaldi, 60, granddaughter of 
General Giuseppe Garibaldi, and a name- 
sake of the great liberator’s Brazilian wife, 
enrolled at Naples’ Oriental Institute to 
get a degree qualifying her to teach Eng- 
lish in Rome’s high schools. 

In Peoria, rebellious Republicans upset 
a party convention slate by nominating 
Red (“The Galloping Ghost”) Grange 
(Illinois, ex-’25) for trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 

From her $61-a-day suite in San Fran- 
cisco’s plush-and-gilt Fairmont Hotel, 
Egypt’s Queen Mother Nazli, newly dis- 
possessed by son King Farouk because 
she approved her daughter’s marriage to a 
non-Moslem, thought it over, announced: 
“Maybe I should get a job.” 


Shouts & Tremors 


Pennsylvania’s Governor James Duff 
had had enough of home-grown Commu- 
nists: “Instead of putting these guys in 
jail for five years, they ought to be 
hanged.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Emil Fuchs, 
Leipzig professor of religion and father 
of British Atom Bomb Spy Klaus Fuchs, 
got off a telegram to the U.N. explaining 
that everything would be hunky dory if 
the West would just stop disagreeing with 
Russia, 

Al Jolson, 62, indefatigable entertain- 
er of troops in World War II, asked the 
Government to send him to Korea, scoffed 
at the prospective discomforts: “I been to 
Guam. You got to sleep high on Guam or 
the rats will bite you. But hell, I’m used 
to that around here.” 

Still battling the British Colonial Office, 
which has ordered them to leave Bechu- 
analand, Chief Seretse Khama and his 
white queen Ruth had had enough of pow- 
er politics. Said Ruth: “I would prefer not 





Jormy RoosEveELtT 
In reserve. 
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Pan now to visit Chicago this summer and enjoy a delightful vacation at 
the famous Stevens Hotel—ideally located on the shores of cool Lake Michigan. 
Dine and dance in The Stevens’ popular Boulevard Room . . . home of 

the largest hotel Ice Show ever produced . . . visit the great Chicago Fair 
(open until Sept. 4th) and the International Trade Fair (Aug. 7-20) 

- go to the Big League baseball games . . . swim at the nearby beaches... 

take in the latest shows . . . tour the city and see the beautiful parks, Zoo, 
Aquarium and other fascinating points of interest. You will like The Stevens 


for its comfort; convenience and friendly Hilton Hospitality. 


Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 
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The Spiramid, Symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue Parmer House 


In New York 
Tue Piaza and Tue Roosevett 
In Washington, D.C, 
THe MAayYFLower 


In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton Bi-tmore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tae Hitton Horer 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Horet 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Patacio Hitton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carise Hitton 

















In charge of one of Plymouth’s big strand formers 
is Andy Voght—one of a family of Plymouth 
veterans steeped in the tradition of making the 
world’s finest rope. 







maximum rope 
economy here... 


ECURING or moving ships to their berths . . . 

towing barges . . . handling cargo . . . wherever 
rope is important working equipment and a major 
investment, users who want the utmost in 
strength, safety, and long-term economy specify 
Plymouth “Ship Brand” Manila. 


Precision-forming of strands is an important 
operation in making longer-lasting Plymouth 
rope. At this stage it is vital that there be a 
proper relationship between the yarns used in 
the strands and the twist in the strands, and 
between the strands and the rope into which 
they will later be laid. 


If you could visit our plant . . . see how much 
more goes into Plymouth ropes, you’d know why 
you get more out of them. Next best thing is 
seeing our color film, “The Plymouth Story.” 
We'll gladly arrange a showing. Write for 
descriptive folder containing cost-of-service 
chart which enables you to prove the greater 
economy of Plymouth rope. 


PiymMoutTH CoRDAGE COMPANY 
Plymouth, Massachusetts 


PLYMOUTH 
CZ ie, Producle 


Plymouth “Ship Brand” Manila is the 
world's standard in the marine and fish- 
ing industries. It is available in diam- 
eters from 3/16" to 2". 
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to live in any British territory. They have 
brought unhappiness to us and kept Se- 
retse and I [sic] apart for most of our 
married life.” 

For her part, Cinemactress Jane Russell 
was only too happy to provide a few pin- 
ups for the boys over there: “If the boys 
want ’em, we'll shoot ’em and send ’em, 
bless ’em.” 


Arts & Letters 


Writing in the New York Times Maga- 
zine, peripatetic Playwright Tennessee 
Williams explained that “the American 
artist travels [because] America is no 
longer a terribly romantic part of the 
world, and writers, all except, possibly, 
Upton Sinclair and Sinclair Lewis, are 
essentially romantic spirits.” 

In a chatty letter to Columnist Leonard 
Lyons, Ernest (“Papa”) Hemingway, 51, 
admitted that events in Korea had not 
given him itchy feet: “Have no intention 
of mixing in this one, unless it spreads to 
Europe where I speak the language and 
could be some good. . . War gets to be a 
pain in the [deletion] when you have been 
going to them since you were 18.. .” 

Cinemactress Arline Judge, 38, past 
mistress at the art of marriage & divorce, 
who once said that she was sorry she 
didn’t start out with Sixth Husband 
George Ross Jr., told a Virgin Islands 
divorce court that she could hardly wait 
to see the last of him. 

On the second anniversary of her third- 
story leap to freedom, onetime Soviet 
Schoolteacher Oksana Kasenkina an- 
nounced that she was writing a novel, to 
be called The Red Devil. “Of course, the 
Red Devil is Stalin. Who else?” 

For Little, Brown & Co., fussy little 
Novelist Evelyn Waugh graciously sup- 
plied a blurb for his upcoming historical 
novel, Helena, due in October: “Techni- 
cally this is the most ambitious work of a 
writer who is devoted to the niceties of 
his trade .. .” 


Hail & Farewell © 


U.N. Secretary General Trygve Lie air- 
hopped from Lake Success to Oslo and 
back on an “Atlantic weekend trip.” Mrs. 
Lie, planning to stay over for a five-week 
visit, took along three 1ro¢ bags of pop- 
corn for her three-year-old grandson, who, 
she said, “just loves it.” 

Expertly guided by his ex-leading lady 
(in Rocky Mountain) and latest bride-to- 
be, Patrice Wymore, Errol Flynn made 
his way to Salina, Kans. for an interview 
with his parents-to-be. “I’m surprised to 
find Kansas so green,” he remarked. “I 
always thought it was all dust.” Wearing 
his usual outsized sunglasses, and occa- 
sionally whistling “I’m as corny as Kan- 
sas in August,” Flynn accompanied Oil- 
man Wymore out to view the latter's 
most recent gusher, decided that he would 
like his in-laws just fine. Then the happy 
couple flew to Manhattan. Flynn bade a 
fond farewell to Patrice and shoved off 
to make a movie in Paris, where his pros- 
pective leading lady will be his next-to- 
latest fiancée, Rumanian Princess Irene 
Ghica. 
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“THE 1950 FORD CONVERTIBLE IS A TOP-DOWNER'S DELIGHT.” 


SH ght a ne in your heat 
es. a" hole in jour pocketheok,/ 


When the moon looks cool as sherbet, it 
doesn’t take a share of Fort Knox to enjoy it 
...it merely takes a Ford convertible! 





















For no car has a happier way with your 
heartstrings for so little money! 


Its economical 100 h.p. V-8 whispers while 





it works. Its wheel responds to your finger-tip 
touch. Its brakes take hold with kid-glove grip 
| —actually 35% easier! Its springs— ‘Hydra 
Coil” in front, “Para-Flex” in the rear—pooh- 
pooh the bumps. 

Or perhaps you'd prefer a closed-type 
model, powered with your choice of two great 
economy engines—100 h.p. V-8 or 95 h.p. 
Six. A “Test Drive’ will convince you that 
Ford is the one fine car in the low-price field, 
“TEST DRIVE” IT TODAY AT YOUR FORD DEALER'S 





aes 








TT ETT Ie, 






“Sper inoe hye oy 
a ‘“ 





White sidewoll tires, wheel trim rings, optional at extra cost. THE HANDSOME 1950 FORD FORDOR CARRIES SIX BIG PEOPLE IN COMFORT, 


Castle in the air 


Stroll around . . . saunter 
downstairs to the smart club 
lounge . . . on Northwest's 
double-deck Stratocruiser, 
world’s finest airliner 


. +. at no extra fare! 

















Wide, soft berths . . . another 
luxury feature you'll enjoy. 
Only Northwest gives you 
Stratocruiser service coast 


to coast and to Hawaii! 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


FINEST COAST TO COAST... OVERNIGHT TO HAWAII... SHORTEST TO ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, SEATTLE-TACOMA, 
SPOKANE, PORTLAND, HONOLULU...CANADA...ALASKA...JAPAN... KOREA... CHINA... FORMOSA...OKINAWA,..THE PHILIPPINES 





—— 


MUSIC 





The King of Yvetot 


Though he is not well-known in the 
U.S., Jacques Ibert (rhymes with he bear) 
is one of France's best composers. U.S. 
music lovers may have heard his irides- 
cent orchestral piece Escales (Ports of 
Call), but few knew him as an opera com- 
poser. Last week some 2,500 Americans 
listened to an Ibert opera and saw the 
composer in person. 

A month ago, looking as French as 
frogs’ legs, the beret-bearing, 60-year-old 
composer arrived at Tanglewood, in Mas- 
sachusetts’ Berkshires, to be guest in- 
structor in composition. Before he left 
Paris, he had received a cable from Tan- 
glewood’s Serge Koussevitzky: “We will 


Howard S. Babbitt, Jr. 
Composer IBeRT 
Are you happy? 


perform your [opera] Le Roi d’Yvetot. 
Are you happy?” 

After the first performance, Composer 
Ibert was happy indeed. So were his stu- 
dents and an overflow audience in leafy 
Tanglewood’s theater-concert hall. Most 
found the plot of Le Roi, which had first 
been given in 1930 in Paris’ Opéra- 
Comique, pleasantly satirical to the taste, 
if a little unsubstantial. 

The people of medieval Yvetot de- 
throne their king. Then the women find 
that their menfolk are too busy running 
the state to work their land or flatter their 
wives. So they rebel and restore the king. 
Meantime, the king does his bit by mak- 
ing love to a serving girl, who eventually 
becomes queen of Yvetot. That leaves the 
women in charge of things, as usual, and 
everybody takes it happily from there. 

Ibert’s music is more animated and 
fresh than his plot. A composer who owes 
a lot to Debussy and Ravel, he gives his 
orchestra a palette full of colors, his 40 
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singers (at Tanglewood, all students) arias 
and choruses with wit, tune and charm. 
Le Roi is the work of a king among 
craftsmen, if not of a composer working 
by divine right. 


New Bill at the Roxy 


The U.S.’s oldest (108 years) orches- 
tra, the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, last week came up with a brand 
new idea. To fill part of the gap between 
its summer season at Lewisohn Stadium 
and its Carnegie Hall opening in October, 
the Philharmonic will play two weeks of 
four 45-minute shows a day in Manhat- 
tan’s huge (6,000 seats) Roxy Theater. 
The first week’s program, on a bill which 
includes Tyrone Power in The Black 
Rose: Wagner, Prokofiev, Puccini, Men- 
delssohn, De Falla. 

Conductor Dimitri Mitropoulos was 
pleased at the prospect. Said he: “A great 
orchestra keeps in top form only by per- 
formance.” He was also hopeful of mak- 
ing a few symphony converts among 
Tyrone Power fans: “A conductor is a bit 
of a missionary.” 


"Creme de la Créme” 

As a businessman, soft-spoken Francis 
(“Hank”) Knight, 59, is first-class: he is 
a vice president of Chicago’s Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 
Musically, he admits that he is “a perpet- 
ual second fiddler.” But he loves music, 
and has been playing chamber music (vio- 
lin) for 30 years. Other Chicago music 
lovers have reason to be grateful to busy 
Banker Knight: he has seen to it that 
at the end of each year’s Ravinia Park 
festival he gets the best of his favorite 
kind of music. 

When Hank Knight first persuaded 
Ravinia’s reluctant executive committee 
to add a seventh week to the six-week 
season, they dubiously called it “créme de 
la créme.” The first concert, with the Pro 
Arte Quartet, drew only 559 fans, but 
even that was 200 more than they ex- 
pected. Since then things have picked up. 
His biggest triumph came last year when 
he got Pianist Artur Rubinstein, Violinist 
Jascha Heifetz and Cellist Gregor Piati- 
gorsky to play together, and packed Ra- 
vinia with a record-breaking 10,000 fans 
(Time, Aug. 22, 1949). 

This season, Knight roped in another 
star-studded cast for 1950's “seventh 
week.” And he was even getting in a little 
second fiddling of his own. While his fam- 
ily sprawled on the living-room rug, he 
clamped a Stradivarius under his chin, 
launched into a Mozart quartet with three 
members of the famed Paganini Quartet. 
Grinned little First Violinist Henry Temi- 
anka:! “He didn’t get lost once.” Said 
Second Fiddler Knight: “I only play with 
good musicians. Two punks would ruin 
the music.” 

The Paganini players were only part of 
his cast. Last week thousands of Ravinia 
fans, sitting on blankets on the dimly 





“Now our 
basement’s 
the driest room 
in the house!”’ 


says Earle Haney, Washington, D. C. 


“Moisture and musty odor used to 
make our pine-panelled basement 
unusable during summer. But now 
-thanks to a Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier —it’s the driest part of 
the house. My family prefers to 
spend all available time there.” 





No messy chemicals 
No muss or fuss 
Automatic protection for— 





Workshops 


Game Rooms 


Storage Rooms ® Libraries * Laundry Rooms 


Check costly moisture damage elec- 
trically and automatically—with the 
revolutionary Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier! Proved in thousands 
of home and business installations, 
it's powered by Frigidaire’s famous 
Meter-Miser refrigerating mechan- 
ism—is easy to install and econom- 
ical to operate. See your Frigidaire 
Dealer, or write for illustrated folder 
—Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, 1470 Amelia St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE “= 


Electric Dehumidifier 








NOVOLESCENCE* 


means satisfaction! 


tex! 
# 


ond ? 
Tue many'exa ‘services the Hotel New Yorker 
has introduced over the years have caused 
Satisfied guests to return again and again 
Today our continuing program of novolescence 
makes the New Yorker a better choice 
than ever for dollar-wise travelers. 


*Novolescence 


o/ 


HOT 


DAY (0)31.4 01; 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
3th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N.Y 


4 word coined to describe our $2,000,000 improvement 


program; new decor, new furniture, new value 
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HORRORS! 
I'VE BEEN ROBBED! 


Her trip was ruined, she was almost 
crying...then she remembered her funds 
had been in the form of National City 
Bank Travelers Checks ... she laughed 
happily, for she got a prompt refund. 
She is now telling all her friends to take 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
Why don’t you? 

They are accepted like cash every- 
where and cost only 75c per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


===» 


E77 , 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Hirsh in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Single from $5.50 


C. J. MACK, GEN. MGR 





AIR-CONDITIONED 


In Washington it's always delightfully 
cool at the world-famous Mayflower where 
the lobby, restaurants and guest rooms 
are pleasantly air-conditioned. 


Ser TL liyflwcd 
WASHING N d.c 
A HILTON HOTEL 





BOOTY 


Finders-Keepers. That's the house 


rule for all treasures of 


the sea 
discovered in e, 






Sandy Cove—our 
private beach a 


for small fry rT 


beachcombers. 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 5 





Double from $9.00 








Lotte 
lieder beamed 
is near to chamber music as 
you can g inti romantic.” And 
they heard Chilean Pianist Claudio Arrau 
playing Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven, 
as and in ensemble with the 
Paganini. 

As for Ravinia’s once skeptical execu- 
tive ttee, créme de la créme had 
become solid roast beef. 


listened 


whose 


floodlit grass, 
Lehmann, 


Knight, “is 


to Soprant 


voice, 











a soloist 
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Strauss's Last Opera 

Salzburg’s great music festival is tra- 
ditionally dedicated to Mozart. For 30 
years, thousands of visitors have flocked 
each summer to the ancient town which 
sprawls under its towering 11th Century 
fortress on the Ménchsberg, to file rever- 
ently through the house where Mozart 
was born, tramp across flag-bedecked Mo- 
zart bridge, sip wine in the Mozart café, 
take their clothes to the Mozart laundry. 

Visitors this summer even smoked Mo- 
zart cigarettes, munched Mozart pumper- 
nickel. There were performances in the 
Festspielhaus and the open-air Rocky Rid- 
ing School, not quite up to snuff, of Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni and The Magic Flute. 
But last week the first postwar perform- 
ance of the late Richard Strauss’s last 
opera edged Mozart momentarily out of 
the spotlight. 

Richard Strauss had finished his Capric- 
cio in 1942. In the once-lurid 
old composer had turned headily intellec- 
tual. The basis of his last oper: plot 
was an argument that had long fascinated 
him: Which should come first, words or 
music? With Friend Clemens Krauss, con- 
ductor of the Munich Opera, writing the 
libretto, Strauss had set about transferring 
the argument to the stage. 

What the audience saw last week was a 
far cry from either Salome or Elektra. As 
one watching expert, Conductor Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, described it, Capriccio is “a 
musician’s opera, composed for the musi- 
cal gourmet. It has the quality of an old, 
old sweet wine and contains everything 
that Strauss knew about music and opera.” 

Set in Paris in 1775, Capriccio concerns 
a poet and a musician, each insistent on 
his own primary importance. They both 
court a widowed countess, ask her to make 
her choice. Her pat decision: she has no 
right to ke either because they belong 
together, 

Visitors who could not catch the fast 
flow of German words and wit found few 
arias to cling to. But connoisseurs found 
some puckish operatic humor to smile 
when one character a 
“Why not compose an opera on a mytho- 
logical the Producer (sung by 
Bass-Baritone Paul Schoeffler) replies, to 
a mele Irom Strauss’s 1912 opera, Ari- 
adne auf Nexos, “But it’s been done.” 
Smiled Baritone Schoeffler: “The old man 
had fun when he wrote this one.” 

Composer Strauss had had more fun, in 
fact, than most in the slightly baffled 
audience. But most critics agreed that 
Capriccio, though a masterpiece of its 
kind, was too sophisticated ever to attai 
the popularity of earlier Strauss works. 
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Please Accept this Sound Advice 
from Zenith 


When Buying a Television Set 


Everyone knows that a circle C) contains more inches 


of surface than a square in a circle 


or a rectangle 


in a circle Le! Up to now television sets have been built 
with round jubes (_) Mos television set makers have 


sacrificed part of the usable picture area to approach a 


rectangular shape -—like this =) or this Se Zenith 


decided that since the entire circular area is usable —why not 


use all the space—like this 8) 


THAT’S WHY Zenith introduced the Giant Circle 
Screen. That’s why hundreds of thousands of Zenith 
owners know that every square inch of available 
tube face area is used. That's why we urge you—in 


Zenith Gives You 
TWO Picture Shapes in ONE Set 


Yours to Choose by the Touch of the New 
Magic Selecto-Screen Switch. Flick! And 
you switch from Giant Circle to Rec- 
tangular Type picture, or vice versa 
...enjoy the advantages of both shapes 
in the same set. 


A 30-Minute Test Will Prove It 
A television set is a big purchase. 
You're going to have it for a long time. 
It’s a purchase you want to be doubly 
sure of before you buy. So—in your 
interests—spend fifteen to thirty min- 
utes watching a Zenith Giant Circle 
Picture —see and know the difference, 


Only Zenith® Television Combines— 


new “Super-Range” Chassis for superb 
reception even in weak signal areas... 
Built-in Pre-Tuned Picturemagnet An- 
tenna... Built-in Provision for Tuner 
Strips to receive the Proposed Ultra- 
High Frequencies on Present Stand- 
ards... Connection for Phonevision if 
and when approved and made avail- 
able on present standards for commer- 
cial use .. . and other “firsts” and “ex- 
clusives” that make Zenith the stand- 
ard of the world in television! See your 
Zenith dealer! 


your own interests—for your own complete enjoy- 
ment—buy no television receiver until you have seen 
and watched a Zenith beside any shape screen—long 
enough to be sure of the spectacular difference. 












«on cua RADIO 
ond TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicogo 39, Iilinois 
Over 30 Years of **Know-How”’ in Radionics® Exclusively « Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids . 1980 
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READY FOR 


AMERICA! 
THE NEW 







WITH THE 










ilm Stencil users. 





sample today 


Ycankel 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 





AUTOMATIC 


GAS UNIT HEATERS 


Completely S.lf-Contained... 
NEED NO Boiler Equipment, 
Fuel Storage, Steam or Water Lines 


Suspended type requiring no floor 
space...provides clean, fast, heat cir- 
culated by powerful fan. Completely 
automatic operation and positive 


safety controls. Ideal 
for stores, warehouses, 
factories, garages, etc. 
Write for catalog. 


Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


202 N. PARK AVE., KALAMAZOO, MICH 


UNIT HEATERS + CIRCULATORS + WALL HEATERS 


AGA AND UL APPROVED 
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hean Write 


MIMEOGRAPH STENCILS 
Perforated FILM* 


No glue on hands or mimeo- 
graph machine. No sticking 
of stencils when filed away. 
In addition . . . no type-fill- 
ing, no feed-roller swelling, 
lare-proof! A MUST for all 


Send for your FREE > 





“Pat 
Pending 














EDUCATION 








Draft Policy 


From Washington last week, Selective 
Service Director Lewis B. Hershey sent a 
memo about college students to U.S. local 


| draft boards. The policy of Selective 
Service, until further notice: to defer 
drafting students who 1) have had at 


least a year of college, 2) stood in the 
upper half of their class last year, and 
3) signed up for more college before Aug. 1. 


Televersity 
For years, educators have been talking 
about television as an ideal teaching me- 


| dium—a chance for professors to bring 


their charts and blackboards directly into 
the nation’s living rooms. Last week the 
University of Michigan announced that it 
had decided to try it. Michigan will start 
weekly Sunday afternoon telecasts on De- 
troit’s WWJ-TV next fall, hopes to in- 
terest 1,000,000 stay-at-home students in 
the Detroit area. 

Michigan plans a series of hour-long 
programs, each divided into three 20- 
minute parts. Each program will begin 
with an illustrated lecture on history, fine 
arts, music, or the fundamentals of nat- 
ural science, followed by one on “Modern 
Living” which will tackle such subjects as 
“How to Buy a Home” and “How to Be 
Happy in Later Years.” The last third of 
each program will take the TV class into 
university research labs, workshops and 
rare-book vaults now open only to a few 
accredited students, and through science 
exhibitions. 

Said Michigan’s Dean Hayward Ken- 
iston last week: “We are entering a new 
era in adult education and the university 
is in it to stay.” 


The Good Teacher 


Professional educators never tire of 
talking about the ideal teacher. Few have 
bothered to consult the object of the ob- 
ject of their talk, i.e., the schoolchildren. 
But one has: Dr. Paul Witty of North- 
western University, originator and judge 
of the annual “Best Teacher” contest 
sponsored by the Quiz Kids radio show. 
For five years, he has been poring over 
letters from children about their teachers, 
Last week, after reading the 90,cooth, he 
told teachers at Northwestern’s summer 
school just what the youngsters think 
about them. 

Witty and his assistants had had to do 
quite a bit of translating, to turn pupil- 
talk into teacher-talk. But they had set- 
tled on twelve qualities of a good teacher: 

1) A friendly attitude (“Miss X’s class 
is just like one big happy family; I am 
not afraid of school any more”); 2) con- 
sideration for the individual (“She doesn’t 
make a monkey out of you before every- 
body”); 3) patience (“She never gives up 
until you are able to do it”); 4) wide 
interests (“She brings in outside ideas 
and helps us to apply what we learn in 
our everyday lives”); 5) good manners 


(“There was sometling about his voice 
and his smile that made me feel good 
clear down to my stomach”); 6) fairness 
(“She gives you exactly what you de- 
serve”); 7) sense of humor (“She puts 
some fun into each day so school does not 
seem so monotonous”); 8) good disposi- 
tion (“I’m sure she must have a temper, 
as most people do, but I have never seen 
an example of it”); 9) interest in the 
individual (“She has helped me over a 
period of self-consciousness, and my im- 
provement is due to her making me feel 
at ease”); 10) flexibility (“When she 
found she was wrong she said so, and tried 
something else”); 11) generosity (‘‘Miss 





OLp-StyLe TEACHER AT WorkK 
Besides patience, different dresses. 


X acted as though she didn’t know I was 
dumb and so I decided she’d never find 
out. That’s the first good report card I 
ever got”); 12) skill (“Suddenly I could 
read out of my reader. She taught me 
and I didn’t know it’). 

The children had another way of de- 
scribing the good teacher. They told what 
the good teacher doesn’t do: 

“She doesn’t yell, holler, scream, shout; 
get angry, mad, furious; fly off the handle; 
pound the desk; fuss; fly in a rage; bite 
your head off.” 

“She doesn’t have pets.” 

“She never makes fun of any pupil 
before the class.” 

“She doesn’t wear the same dress all 
the time.” 

“He doesn’t use big words.” 

“She doesn’t talk all the time.” 
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Michel de Montaigne on being a citizen of the world 


| never mutiny so much against France, that | am not perfectly friends with Paris... . 
d | love her tenderly, even to her warts and blemishes.... But because it is, in truth, my own humour, and peradventure 
not without some excess, | look upon all men as my compatriots, and embrace a Polander as a Frenchman, 


preferring the universal and common tie to all national ties whatever. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Th 











ARRIVING AUGUST 23 
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A name that rings gloriously through 
history comes now to the Atlantic sea 
lanes 

On August 23, the great Liberté— 
newest addition to the l’rench Line flect 

sails into New York harbor flying the 
lricolor for the first time. 

This superb 49,850-ton luxury liner 
offers voyagers an exhilarating prelude to 
Europe in the Autumn. Here are bril- 
. the glamour of the Café 


5 
. an elegant theater 


liant salons . . 
de L’Atlantique . . 


. dining and play rooms for the chil 
dren. Also, of course, the fabulous cuisine 
of master French chefs, and cheerful 
service by English-speaking stewards. 

The Liberté joins the Ile de France 
and the De Grasse in offering frequent 
sailings to Plymouth and Le Havre. 
The Liberté sails Aug. 25, Sept. 14, 
Oct. 5, Oct. 26, Nov. 11, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 16. Minimum one-way fares: First 
Class, $340; Cabin, $220; Tourist, $165 


Plan your voyage for the autumn 


Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Portiand, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C., Washington, D. C 





The Liberation of Paris, 1945. Painted by Andre Girard 


months when England and the Conti 
nent are truly enchanting. And for a gay 
holiday en route, travel aboard France 
Afloat! French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 




















CORPORATI 


Anyone today who needs a fountain pen—from school child to 
business executive—can go to a nearby store and find a pen for the 
price he wants to pay. In America, pens are a necessity of everyday 
living. Manufacturers of pens find Celanese* plastics the perfect 
materials for making better writing instruments in every price class. 

Celanese planned research in plastics helps manufacturers cut 
production costs of scores of the necessities of modern living—from 
lampshades and toys to the packaging films that protect fresh foods, 
Similarly, research has made Celanese a leading producer of chemical 
fibers, yarns, and fabrics, and of a wide range of organic chemicals for 
industry. Everywhere today your needs and comforts are served better 
by the results of Celanese research. Celanese ¢ ‘orporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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“In America, everyone can afford 
a fountain pen. One of the rea- 
sons is Celanese research in 
plastics that cuts costs of these 
important raw materials used in 
making pens and countless other 


articles.” 


*Reg. U.S, Pot. Off 


PLASTICS... CHEMICALS... CHEMICAL FIBERS AND YARNS...WOVEN AND KNIT FABRICS 





American Museum of Natural History 


Wricut’s “THe ELEPHANT’s CutLp” & “LEDA AND THE SWAN” 


Plaster Critters 


Manhattan’s American Museum of Na- 
tural History put on a little show this 
week to make the weariest museum trudg- 
er smile: eight plaster statuettes of fabled 
animals, Among them were Pegasus sit- 
ting exhausted on a cloud, Leda téte-d- 
téte with a Donald-Duckish swan, Brer 
Rabbit battling the rude Tar Baby, An- 
drocles nursing a huge, unhappy lion, and 
the elastic-nebbed elephant and tenacious 
crocodile of Kipling’s Just So Stories. 
What the sculptures lacked in naturalism 
they more than made up for in naturalness. 

Modeled ten years ago by Sculptor Paul 
Wright, they had never before been pub- 
licly shown. Wright, who was only 23 
when he made them, had found the statu- 
ettes a great relief from his regular muse- 
um job: modeling made-to-measure dum- 
mies for the preparators to fasten skins to, 
He had long since left the museum staff, 
was busy building a sculpture studio in 
Corales, N.Mex. when word came that his 
sideline creations were at last going on 
show. “Why,” Wright crowed, “I'd almost 
forgotten the little critters existed!” 


Sideshow 


Painter Giorgio de Chirico 
be considered old hat 
irs his 
bowler with a difference. As 
the once-reigning genius of 
Italy’s avant-garde “meta- 
physical school,” De Chirico 
foreshadowed surrealism be- 
fore World War I, then 
abandoned such 
art to peddle a 
understandable 








may 
at 62, but he we 





enigmatic 
perfectly 
brand of 
neoclassicism, 

As a painter, De Chirico 
long ago lost his punch; as 
a peddler, he still has plenty 
of push. In June, the super- 
annuated master proved it 
with an eye-catching ad for 
Fiat automobiles (Tie, 
July 3). Last week he was 
again honking his own horn 
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No skins. 


ART 


at a conservative sideshow to Venice's 
vast international roundup of modern art, 
the “Biennale” (Tre, June 12). 

De Chirico’s “Anti-Biennale” consisted 
of 79 paintings by himself and a handful 
of his friends. They kept their show open 
evenings, drew crowds of tourists and 
even an encouraging number of buyers. 
Exponents of modern art were getting 
“restless and worried,” De Chirico trum- 
peted, “because of my activities to create 
a renaissance in painting that will restore 
art to its true masterfulness and beauty 
- . « With great strides the day is coming 
when this horrible bestiality called mod- 
ern art ... . will give up its soul to the 
devil.” 

Most critics ignored both De Chirico’s 
sideshow and his rasping taunts, but the 
influential Italian weekly Europeo struck 
back: “De Chirico’s 
dry, trite, and the images toneless ... 
It is not enough to wish in words for 
a renaissance. . .” 








new 





paintings] are 





De Cuirico’s “RuGGERO FREES ANGELICA” 
No misunderstanding. 


Americans Abroad 


U.S. painting did not seem to be making 
much of a hit abroad last week. At Ven- 
ice’s “Biennale,” the U.S. pavilion (fea- 
turing the wild & woolly abstractions 
of Arshile Gorky and Jackson Pollock 
—TimeE, June 12) was getting silent treat- 
ment from the critics. It was even worse 
in London, where a U.S. exhibition of 
“symbolic realists” (Paul Cadmus, Peter 
Blume, Walter Murch, Andrew Wyeth, 
et al.) was on; there the critics spoke up. 

Wrote Critic Eric Newton: “These 
American pictures catch the eye in a 
flash, but they are empty.” Said the 
Sunday Observer: “This term ‘symbolic 
realism’ is found to embrace the phosphor- 
escent skeleton paintings of Pavel Tcheli- 
tchew; a horrific problem picture by Al- 
ton Pickens, of the crowning of a dyed 
ape ... and Henry Koerner’s surrealist 
picture [Tme, March 27] of a barber 
playing the violin to his shrouded 
tomers and a monkey—an entertainment 
which no doubt explains the increased 
of hairdressing in American estab- 
lishments. Most of these paintings have 
been worked over again and 
again with fine feeble 
brush-strokes, in the man- 
ner of late Victorian anec- 
dotal art, and it is disheart- 
ening to find so much labor 
expended to 
mildest electric shocks.” 

The last word, as 
came from Anthropologist 
Geoffrey Gorer, who loves 
to give the American head 
a kindly t. Wrote he in 
the Listener: “The best 
analogy that I can find for 
the peculiar American-ness 
of such painters .. . is to 
compare their products to 
those of American automo- 
bile makers . . . American 
cars are well-designed and 
well-built, sleek and shiny, 
and they are very comfort- 
able, as cars go.” 


cus- 


cost 


and 


produce the 


usual 
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Now there’s a choice of injector | 


blades ...s80 be sure to try 


PERSONNA 


the 9 Shave 


injector blade 









precision—-made 


fit injector razors perfectly 


A recent independent survey among 5,000 
men revealed that Personnas averaged 9 
smooth shaves per blade. 

You may get substantially more — or some- 
what less. But here’s a sporting offer you 
just can’t afford to pass up: use as many 
blades as you wish from a pack of Per- 
sonnas. If you are not fully enthused, re- 
turn the dispenser to us for a full refund! 
Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONNA 


injector blades 
world’s finest — 20 for 89¢ 


also Personna Double and Single Edge 
Blades in the handy Zipak Dispenser. 
Same money-back guarantee. 
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THE PRESS 





Headline of the Week 
From the Dallas Morning News: 


DALLAS SYMPHONY NOT THREATENED 
BY KOREAN WAR 


"Completely Imaginary?" 

A recent issue of David Lawrence’s 
U.S. News & World Report carried a 
three-page “Interview with a Top Yugo- 
slav Official in Belgrade.” In response to 
18 questions, the unnamed official was 
quoted as saying, among other things, 
that “this conflict in Korea is sheer cam- 
ouflage on the part of the Russians. The 
U.S.S.R. wants . . . to provoke a war be- 
tween the U.S. and China . . . Once the 





Covering Korea 


In Korea last week, a harassed Public 
Information officer looked over half a 
dozen correspondents who had just flown 
in from Tokyo and muttered wearily: 
“By the time we start getting back some 
of the ground we've lost, there'll be a re- 
porter in every rifle squad.” 

It wasn’t quite that crowded. But by 
last week there were 271 correspondents 
from 19 countries reporting the Korean 
war. And they were still coming in. 

Debonair Columnist Joe Alsop flew in 
to Tokyo with five pieces of luggage en 
route to Korea, was finally convinced that 
he needed only a single musette bag. 
Randolph Churchill, representing the Lon- 


Corl Mydons—Lire 


CorresPONDENT Hiccrns & SourH Korean SoLpiers 
No he, she. 


U.S. is embroiled in a war with China, 
Russia’s hands would be freed to subju- 
gate other countries.” 

Last week, Tanjug, official Yugoslav 
press agency, denounced the interview as 
“completely imaginary.” Since U.S. News 
& World Report “has no editors or cor- 
respondents in Yugoslavia,” said the 
agency, “an interview could not have been 
given them.” 

Explained the magazine’s World Staff 
Editor Howard Flieger, who handled the 
“interview”: a special U.S. News courier 
had taken the questions to Belgrade and 
got them answered by a Yugoslav offi- 
cial whom he had presumed was empow- 
ered to talk for Tito’s government. Said 
Flieger: “There is no doubt in my mind 
that the story as we printed it is the 
authentic official attitude.” But he re- 
fused to name either the talkative official 
or the courier. Tanjug’s denial, Flieger 
said, should be filed under the “inscru- 
table Communists.” 


don Daily Telegraph, caused an uproar in 
Tokyo’s Press Club by demanding that 
he be allowed to sign chits for drinks 
before he had plunked down his member- 
ship deposit. (He was put out.) Almost 
every newcomer expected to be taken out 
for one last binge in Tokyo before leaving 
for the front. 

Rough & Rudimentary. In Korea, the 
going was almost as rough for correspond- 
ents as it was for soldiers. Most of them 
took their chances with the troops, ate 
and slept where they could, were soon 
covered with mosquito and flea bites, 
came down with dysentery, 

One night in Taejon, Jack Percival, a 
peppery, tough Australian reporter, bed- 
ded down among his fellow reporters on 
the floor of an old house. Shortly after, 
he dashed out into the living room. 
“There’s a woman in there,” he gasped. 
“There was one fellow kept rolling over 
in his sleep next to me. I gave him a good 
push and I found out it wasn’t a he.” 
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Percival had unwittingly gone to bed be- 
tween the only women correspondents 
then in Korea, the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Marguerite Higgins and Collier’s 
Charlotte Knight, who were getting the 
same treatment as the men. 

Communications, too, had been rudi- 
mentary at first. Early in the war the 
United Press’s Rutherford Poats tried to 
speed things up by borrowing some carrier 
pigeons from Tokyo’s Mainichi. One of 
Poats’s copy-bearing pigeons took a lei- 
surely eleven days to fly from Korea to 
Tokyo. (The U.P. put the story on the 
wires anyway.) By last week communica- 
tions were vastly improved. Telephone 
and teletype lines, in some cases, had been 
extended down to division headquarters. 
On good days, Korea copy reached Tokyo 
anywhere from one to six hours after it 
had been filed. 

Polished Jobs. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties and dangers (see below), many a 
correspondent was doing a competent job 
of reporting. The flood of interviews with 
combat-weary G.I.s, which had brought 
down the wrath of General MacArthur 
(Timez, July 24), had largely dried up. 
Now the cables gave a clearer, more mat- 
ter-of-fact picture of the kind of guerrilla 
war the U.N. troops were fighting and 
how they were reluctantly learning the 
inhuman way they had to fight it (see 
War rn Asta). 

Honors for outstanding coverage by a 
single newspaper went to the New York 
Herald Tribune, whose Pulitzer Prizewin- 
ning Homer Bigart and hard-driving Mar- 
guerite Higgins spurred each other on in 
a perpetual competition for top billing on 
the Tribune’s front page. To get it, both 
were taking chances that many other re- 
porters shied away from. In one dispatch 
Bigart reported: “‘This correspondent was 
one of the three reporters who saw the 
action and... the only newsman to get 
out alive.”” Wrote Miss Higgins last week, 
“A reinforced American patrol, accompa- 
nied by this correspondent, this afternoon 
barreled eight miles deep through enemy 
territory . . . Snipers picked at the road, 
but the jeep flew faster than the bullets 
which knicked just in back of our right 
rear tire.” 

Out of Tune. Though it had four men 
covering the war, the New York Times 
had been lagging well behind the Trib. 
But Times coverage had steadily im- 
proved, was given a lift by the clean, 
lucid battle reports of William H. Law- 
rence, a veteran World War II corre- 
spondent who had been flown out to Ko- 
rea a month after war's start. In trying to 
report like the late Ernie Pyle, the New 
York Post’s Jimmy Cannon occasionally 
sank into bathos, but more often caught 
the quirks of G.I. psychology and ca- 
dences of G.I. speech. In a wry story of 
a captured guerrilla who kept protesting 
his innocence, Cannon ended on the G.I. 
jeer: “The next thing he'll want to go 
to church . . . Even a Republican would 
be a Democrat in his spot.” 

Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily 
News also had an eye for colorful detail, 
an ear for a quote and an offhand way of 
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Only B-0-A-C flies 


Stratocruisers 


clusive 


NEW YORK—BRITAIN 





STRATOCRUISER SPEEDBIRDS opie 


every day from New York to London. These 
wonder airliners are luxuriously appointed for 
undisturbed restfulness, with twin-deck free- 
dom, drawing-room quiet, lounge comfort. 





MOST eae FLIGHTS ... 


to all Europe from London via BEA or BOAC 
Speedbird. Daily or more frequent service to 
18 key European cities, many flights weekly 
to other major cities and resorts. 


B:0:A:C's Unique Guarantee 


‘When you book to Britain via BOAC you are assured passage 
on a new Stratocruiser Speedbird. No other type of airliner is 
ever substituted, a promise no other airline can make. To be sure 
of the finest .. . book BOAC! 








SUPERLATIVE SERVICE... 


deft, unobtrusive, personal attention that is 
alert to your every wish. Delicious meals, 
complimentary apéritif and wine, snacks, 
cigarettes. Lounge bar on lower deck. Library. 





SPEEDBIRD BEAUTY KIT... 


especially created by Elizabeth Arden for 
BOAC. This handy plastic case contains all 
the beauty aids you'll need aboard . . . 12 
essentials to loveliness, with our compliments! 


BOOK NOW FOR AUTUMN AND EUROPE AT ITS BEST! 


All fares minimum permitted by International Tariff Agreements. No 
tipping. Roomy sleeper berths, optional at nominal charge. 





See your Travel Agent or 


RITISH Overseas Airways Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17 « Telephone: MUrray Hill 7-8900. Offices in 
Washington, D. C., Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 
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pointing the haphazard confusion of 
war. In a dispatch last week, Beech quot- 
ed a young lieutenant who had unaccount- 


up 












abl ed the almost direct hit of an 
ene “T called battalion head- 
quarter i and my C.O. wanted 
to know who ilking. I said it was 
Sullivan > said, ‘Why, you're dead.’ 
I said » heck I am.’ 



















The ear of some British reporters was 
not so well attuned to Ameri speech, 
In erage Di Mail last week, Corre- 
spon ident Alan Humphreys “quoted” a 

3. icer’s comment on North Korean 
ray ry fire: “They know our al Jress all 

ght. It was like Guy Fawkes n , with 
the rs ures going up.” 

Last Assignment 

Four days after war broke out in Ko- 
rea, Christopher Buckley of the London 
Da Tele flew into Tokyo from 





w days later, Ian Morrison 
> London Time s arrived from Singa- 
pore. Both crack correspondents, they pro- 
ceeded to give the British press some of 
its best war correspondence, 


of the 



















Buc an English schoolmaster 
turned ast, Was correspc ndent for 
the Chri Science Me r re he 
joined th legraph in 19 ll, spare 
ind ung ’, Buckley carried a 
handf ul of books, maps and ens on 

it always looked : 


hough he 





was S¢ urry ng around to fir nd } ur 
One of World War II’s most Cc 
po Rik: he covered the fighting in Greece 


North Africa, Sicily, Italy an 
rded the Order 
=mpire for his work, 

Morrison, 37, son of the Time 
yondent Dr. George Ernest ( 
*) Morrison (who had a street in 
named after him) once taught 
at Japan’s Hokkaido Imperial 
University, joined the Times in 1941. Sel- 
dom perturbed, Morrison was equally at 
home at a swank Singapore party or in 
a sweaty I ian crowd in Jakarta, 
liked to discuss literature and philosophy 

s he jounced around in a jeep in Korea. 

Last week, Morrison and Buckley were 
riding in a jeep with Colonel Unni Nayar, 
India’s alternate representative on the 
U.N. Commission on Korea, who had han- 
dled press relations for Prime Minister 
Nehru during his 1949 U.S. visit. Near 
Waegwan, the jeep struck a land mine, 
blew up. Morrison and Nayar were killed 
instantly, Buc kley, wounded fatally, died* 
soon after in a Taegu hospital. 


"This Little Plea" 


“I am 9 year old, have to sister 13 and 





was aw: 





ae 
s’s famed 





corresy Chi- 


nese’ 










ones 





















15. Our daddy get drunk all the time. We 
are to move because the lady want her 
rent and our daddy give it all to the sloon 
ae e don’t have much to eat and my 
mamma sick and can’t work and she has 


noc 
Maybe if 


She has to go bair footed. . 
the sloon man reads my letter 








In se weeks of the Kor war, ten corre- 
sponde e been killed or g. Total 
of civilia correspondents killed in four 
ears of World War II: 37. 
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"Only National has all four 


time-saving features 


on one machine! 


Standard Amount Keyboard Electrified Typewriter Keyboard Posting Control Bars Complete Visibility 
—preferred by business men for —faster, easier, smoother . . . mini- for different jobs. Bars postings, present 
years. Automatically fills in all mum effort. Permits ¢ written are readily interchan and previous, are 
ciphers. Permits depressing two description wherever desired . .. able in seconds without always readily vi 
or more keys at one time. gives clear, legible, uniform impres- Operator even rising ible, whether carriage 
Amounts visible before printing. sions on multiple copies. from her chair. is open or closed. 


This new “Class 31" has many ew auto- ents, and its fluid-drive carriage travels Get this FREE 20- 


matic features that cut costs . . . on some in either direction at uniform speed. page booklet from our 
local representative, 


jobs 2/3 of the posting is done automati- See how its unprecedented combination or write to the Company 
cally. It automatically adds and subtracts, — of advantages, result of many years of at Dayton 9, Ohio. 
or transfers amounts or balances, simul- research and engineering, will reduce your 
taneously, into any combination of totals. accounting costs. No other machine like 


It has enough totals for your require- _ it! Call the National representative today! 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 


DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'’S GIN 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J, 





he won't sell daddy any more whisky, and 
then daddy won’t come home and beet 
my mamma and us kids any more. . .” 
In a two-column box across its front 
page, Phoenix’ Arizona Republic (circ. 
63,016) printed this affecting letter from 
“just a little boy,” supposedly in Miami, 
Ariz. The morning paper gravely ex- 
plained that it was breaking its rule 
against publishing unsigned letters be- 
cause “this little plea, s l 






led and n 
spelled in pencil on a bit of limp paper, 
defies routine handling.” 

The non-routine handling brought a 
f protest from liquor dealers, 
it the gullibility of Eugene C. 
1 Republic. The letter, they 
said, was a fake, a rewrite of old prohibi- 
tionist propaganda that had been planted 
in the Republic as part of the drys’ cam- 
paign to put over a local option law 
backed, added the wets, by Oklahoma 














“Dear Mr. NEWSPAPERMAN 
Daddy was a drunk. 


bootleggers anxious to expand their busi- 
ness. 

The Arizona Plain Talk, 
shouldered into the barroom argument. 
Either someone on the paper was working 
with the drys, said the weekly, or “the 
paper has been duped by one of the most 
obvious and oldest frauds in journalism.” 
Another weekly, the Arizona News (circ. 
5.217), thought it w shty peculiar 
that the Repu ic ran * 
tis ($200,000 worth a year) that drives 
jaddy to hard drinking.” 
Last week the police of Miami (pop. 
15.900) combed the city and found no 
trace of the booze-haunted family. But 
Republic Executive Editor Harry Mont- 
gomery refused to back down. Said he: 
“J don’t think a human interest story 


no apologies 





a_ weekly, 







1ard liquor adver- 

















hurts anyone... We have 
to make.” Nevertheless, at week's end 
the Republic had published none of the 
scores of letters readers had sent the 


paper about “Just a Little Boy.” 


’ afternoon paper, 





* Pulliam also owns Phoeni 
the Gaz the Indianapolis Ster and News, 
the Muncie Star and Press, the Vincennes (Ind.) 
Sun-Commercial, the Huntington Herald-Press. 
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DELCO 


THE NATIONS 


No. 


BATTERY 





Preferred by leading automotive engineers, Delco — the 
“number one” battery —is used in more new cars and trucks 
than any other make. Delco has the power for quick, sure 
starts. It’s built for long life and dependability by Delco- 
Remy, the largest manufacturer of automotive electrical 
equipment. Try a Delco in your car—and see for yourself 
what complete satisfaction means. 





SATERIES DELCO BATTERIES—A UNITED MOTORS LINE . . . DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Replace with a Battery 
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In Nepal. Norwich, 

Nogales or Nome, 
carry these Cheques 

wherever you roam! 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA W. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA 
Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 








FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 


Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed Glider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance .. . and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-10, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and @ 
Canada only. Plas S 
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RADIO & TY 





Continental Spread 


By October, 16 more U.S. cities will be 
added to the 33 already linked by televi- 
sion’s coaxial cable and microwave relay 
network. The swing to the south will tie in 
Louisville, Huntington, W. Va., Nashville, 
Greensboro and Charlotte, N.C., Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta and Birmingham. Moving 
westward, the net will pick up Indian- 
apolis, Rock Island, Ill, Davenport and 
Ames, Iowa, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Omaha and Kansas City. California’s TV 
Stations can join the national net late in 
1951, when the final link between Omaha 
and San Francisco is completed. 





Mourey Garber 
Mupcet WRESTLERS 
It was music 3 to I. 


Dissenters 


The radio & TV industry braced itself 
against another wave of critics: 
@ In Philadelphia, the Rev. Everett C. 
Parker, director of the Protestant Radio 
Commission, demanded more religious 
broadcasts: “We will not bow before the 
demands that soap and cigarettes be first 
in people’s thinking . . . Religion is not a 
hobby with the American people, nor is it 
a hunger felt only by a few.” 
@ In Franklin County, Ohio, 600 adoles- 
cents, asked what kind of programs they 
would like to hear more often, chose music 
over cowboy shows, adventure and chil- 
dren’s programs, by more than 3 to 1. 
@ In Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Clyde Hissong, 
state film censor, was fretting because 
televised wrestling is “devaluating all the 
concepts of fair play, obedience to laws, 
and respect for ordinary, universally ac- 
cepted ways of behaving.” What upset Dr. 
Hissong was not so much the recent intro- 
duction on TV of women wrestlers and 
midget wrestlers as the conduct of refer- 
ees, who “issue warnings without penalty 
and in such a manner that contestants and 
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claws ride on 


wings of velvet 





noise at all in flight. 











mae gee FEATHERS OF THE OWL are so soft that he makes no 
y 


He swoops down on his victims on velvet wings—gives no 
warning to his prey. 


How like an owl is an accident! You can’t hear it coming. 
There’s no way of knowing when catastrophe is headed your 
way. 


But you can invest in accident insurance—and make sure 
that an accident will never cost you or your family hospital 
bills, medical expenses, loss of vital income. 


re. 
BQ MORAL: INSURE IN 


The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


WS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers 
Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the 
insurance public in the United States since 1864 
and in Canada since 1865, 
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@ FOR INDUSTRY 
@ FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Here's a quick, flexible way to 
streamline and mechanize the 
movement of bulk materials. One 
man on a “PAYLOADER” does 
the work of a crew. . . eliminates 
slow, costly, laborious methods 
. » » Saves time, money and in- 
creases production. 


Thirty years of material han- 
dling experience are behind these 
specially designed, Hough-built 
tractor-shovels. They have quick- 
ly paid for themselves on thou- 
sands of installations at plants, 
pits, yards and construction jobs. 
They dig, load and carry all 
types of materials — unload box 
cars — handle bags, barrels, bales 
—bulldoze, level, grade—remove 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 








F YOUR WORK 


snow — hoist, push or pull — in- 
doors or outdoors, over paved or 
unpaved surfaces. 


Regardless of the size of your 
operations, there’s a “PAY- 
LOADER” model to fit your job 
. .+ There’s also a “PAYLOAD- 
ER” Distributor near you with 
sales and service facilities. Con- 
sult the classified section of your 
phone book or write direct. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO, 


766 Sunnyside Avenue 
Libertyville, Hlinois 





Hough “‘PAYLOADERS" are built in 5 
sizes ranging from 12 cu. ft. to 1% cu. 
yd. Send for descriptive literature today. 





observers conclude that it pays to break 
the rules.” 

q In his new book, Radio, Television, and 
Society (Oxford University Press; $4.75), 
British-born Educator Charles A. Siep- 
mann disposed of radio’s old argument 
that it is just giving the public what it 
wants. Wrote Siepmann: “[ That] theory 
makes as much sense as if a large depart- 
ment store were to clear its shelves of all 
commodities except the best-selling lines. 

If popular acceptance of programs is the 
measure of good radio, said Siepmann, 
then all radio is good, because Russians, 
Britons, Danes and Swedes listen to their 
radios as much as Americans. 


Seoul City Sue 


In a command post above the Naktong 
River one night last week, infantrymen of 
the U.S. 1st Cavalry Division fiddled with 
a radio. They picked up a North Korean 
station and got the brassy blare of a Sousa 
march. It was followed by the honeyed 
words (in English) of a woman announcer, 
urging the boys to “go back home to your 
corner drugstores” and boasting of fan- 
tastic North Korean successes (“already 
there are 6,000 U.S. dead’’) 

“Seoul City Sue,” successor to Axis 
Sally and Tokyo Rose,* was on the air. 

Sue pronounces her r’s better than most 
East Asians, but her voice, unlike Cali- 
fornia-born Tokyo Rose's, is “strictly un- 
American.” One U.S. officer thought she 
sounded like a Korean who might have 
lived in England. And she was nowhere 
near so effective as either Sally or Rose. 
A veteran master sergeant complained: 
“Hell, Tokyo Rose used to entertain you. 
This babe’s just a bore. Now if she'd only 
play some Benny Goodman or something 
like that, she'd get some listeners.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Aug. 
18. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Chicagoland Music Festival (Sat. ro 
p-m., Mutual). Guest: Pianist Alec Tem- 
pleton. 

The Chautauqua Season (Sun. 10:30 
a.m., ABC), The Chautauqua symphony, 
directed by Franco Autori. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., 
High Wind in Jamaica, by 
Hughes. 

Meet the Press (Sun. 5 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Guest: James Roosevelt. 

Steve Allen Show (Sun. 6:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guest: Gloria Swanson. 

NBC Symphony (Sun. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). Soloist: Soprano Helen Traubel. 

Masterpiece Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Beau Brummel. 

The Telephone Hour (Mon. 9 p.m., 
NBC), Guest: Ezio Pinza, 

Korean War Roundup (Mon. 9:30 
p.m., Mutual). Special hookup to Korea 
and Japan. 

Kraft TV Theater (Wed. 9 p.m., 
NBC-TV). St. John Ervine’s The First 
Mrs. Fraser. 


NBC). 
Richard 


* Who is now serving a ten-year sentence for 
treason; Axis Sally is serving ten to 30 years. 
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This birthday party was held on the roof 


Here's how it started. 


Back in 1928 we said to ourselves, if 
the roofing materials we make are 
the finest to be had, why shouldn’t 
we show how we feel about Koppers 
Roofs by guaranteeing them against 
repair costs for a span of years? Then 
our customers will believe we really 
mean it when we tell them what a 
good roof a Koppers Roof is. 






That year, the first Koppers 
Twenty-Year Bonded Roof was in- 
stalled. In 1948, it had its 20th 
birthday. And its performance, dur- 
ing the term of the bond, proved 
conclusively that we hadn’t been too 
optimistic about how good a Koppers 
Roof is. It had done its job well 
and faithfully for the full twenty 
years .. . and the owner of it had 
never spent a penny on it for repairs! 

Since that first 20-year anniver- 
sary, two years ago, hundreds of 
other Koppers Roofs have come of 
age—in good condition. And they 


show evidence of providing many 
more years of useful service beyond 
the term of their bonds. 

If you are interested in a built-up 
roof that will be guaranteed by bond 
for ten, fifteen or twenty years, ac- 
cording to your wishes, we suggest 
that you let us tell you about Kop- 
pers Bonded Roofs. . . the kind that 
are now protecting some of America’s 
biggest and most important build- 
ings. Telephone or write us . . 
today. Koppers Company, Inc., Tar 
Products Division, Pittsburgh 19, 
Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS COAL TAR PITCH ROOFING 


Moking coal tar pitch roofing is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. 
It manufactures couplings, propellers, piston rings, paving materials, chemicals from coal. 
It is a leader in the wood preserving industry. It designs and builds most of America’s 
coke ovens, There are many Koppers products and services that can help your business, 











Wanted... 


More Men Like 
Mike ! 


—men who want to go places, 
and have plenty of the stuff it 
takes to get there! 





Mike could be any one of 
@ thousand typical young BG ser 
career men who are go- : 
ing places in today's 
Army. He could be you! 





ly American boyhood. 
An average student, a popular athlete, 
he finished high school in ’46, decided 
to start building a career in the Army, 





Careful studies of Mike's personal apti- 
tudes led to his selection for technical 
training in tanks and other armored ve- 
hicles. He took to it like a duck to water! 





Mike studied, worked, watched his 
chances. Finished his first “hitch” as a 
skill, efficiency and rank. Each year he Sergeant. During leave he went home 


Finishing technical school as a Private, 
First Class, Mike progressed steadily in 


Now, only four years after enlisting, Mike 
is a Sergeant, First Class, with an assured 
career ahead. He wouldn't trade places, 
or future opportunities, with anybody! 


took a 30-day vacation trip, with pay. and married his high school sweetheart. 


The young man of today who wants to get 
ahead can continue his education and start 
building a career at the same time, in the 
new U.S. Army. More than 200 courses 
of specialized training for many different 
career fields are taught in the various 
Army schools. Each man’s abilities are 


charted, to place him where he should de- 
velop rapidly. Working with career-minded 
young men like himself on the frontiers of 
military science, he can serve his country 
with true professional pride. Today’s U.S. 
Army is providing excellent career oppor- 
tunities for America’s finest young men. 


U. S. ARMY 


VISIT YOUR NEAREST U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING STATION 


\RECRUITING | 


+ 





SPORT 


A Pleasant Companion 


The Hambletonian at Goshen, N.Y., 
most famed trotting race of the year, is 
for three-year-old trotters only—and for 
only the best of them. Last week, for the 
silver anniversary of the race, two horses 
were outstanding in the 13-horse field. On 
the basis of his two-year-old champion- 
ship record, E. J. Hayes’s strapping brown 
colt, Lusty Song, had been made the win- 
ter book favorite. But at post time the 
crowd had taken a fancy to the Arden 
Homestead’s Star’s Pride, 

There were solid facts behind their 
fancy. Star’s Pride had beaten Lusty 
Song, driven by Foy Funderburk, in three 
straight races this season. Discouraged by 
that kind of record, Owner Hayes had 
fired Trainer-Driver Funderburk ten days 
before the race. Driver Del Miller, 
year-old veteran, and thus a striplin . 
harness racing tradition, was hired on 
short notice to handle Lusty Song. A good 
many fans figured that the driver and 
horse had hardly had time to get ac- 
quainted. 

But Lusty Song, sometimes fractious, 
found Miller a pleasant driving compan- 
ion. In the first heat (best two-out-of- 
three mile-long heats wins), Miller sent 
Lusty Song to the lead before the halfway 
mark, stayed there, and won by a full- 
sized length from Star’s Pride. The sec- 
ond heat, an hour later, started out like 
the first. Lusty Song had the lead at the 
quarter-mile mark, held it under Miller’s 
pace-setting drive until the field rounded 
into the homestretch, a three-sixteenths- 
of-a-mile straightaway. Then Star's Pride 








* Seventy-year-old Tom Berry drove Coldstream 
Stud’s King’s Ransom in this year's race. 








FLORENCE CHADWICK 
Lumps. 
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Lusty SONG WINNING First HEAT oF THE HAMBLETONIAN 
Facts and necks. 


made a bid from two lengths back, drew 
almost even. Miller took to the whip, and 
Lusty Song won by a scant neck. 

Scant or not, the margin in the two 
heats, both timed in a sharp 2:02, made 
it a big day for Lusty Song and Owner 
Hayes. The winner’s share of the record 
$75,208 purse: $40,537. It was a big day 
for Del Miller, too. He picked up a check 
for $4,053, the driver’s 10%. 


Two Girls in Swimming 

Shirley May France of Somerset, Mass. 
had spent six weeks warming up for her 
second try at the English Channel. Six 
boatsful of reporters and radiomen were 
ready to follow her across. Shirley May 
herself was pretty confident. At 17, she 
was a year older, twelve pounds heavier 
(168), and a year wiser about the Channel 
than when she tried and failed last sum- 
mer (Time, Sept. 19, 1949). A little be- 
fore 3 one morning last week, Shirley 
May, well-coated with sheep grease, 
waded into the water at Cap Gris Nez and 
Struck out for Dover, 19 miles away.* 


Somebody else had gone into the water 
a few minutes before Shirley May, but 
nobody had paid much attention. She was 
also an American, a professional swimmer 
named Florence Chadwick, 31, from San 
Diego, Calif. There had been almost no 
build-up for her at all. Florence had not 
been able to pay for the trip and training 
expenses, so she had taken a job as a 
secretary with the Arabian American Oil 
Co. The company had paid her way 
abroad; Florence had kept in practice 
with after-work swims in the Persian Gulf. 

Florence’s plan for conquering the 
Channel was fairly simple: just to get in 
and swim “as fast as I can.” Her father, 
a retired San Diego policeman, and Train- 


*%* But more like 22, as the Channel swimmer 
goes, thanks to the tide. 


er Henry Gunter agreed. They had 
watched her win the 24-mile race at La 
Jolla, Calif. ten times in 18 years; they 
thought she had the power and stamina 
for the Channel grind. 

For the first hour, Florence swam fast 
—6o strokes a minute—to get away from 
the inshore current. Then she settled down 
to an eight-kick, 32-beat pace, broken 
only by pauses for lumps of sugar four 
times an hour. At 11:30 a.m., her father, 
following in a trawler, chalked a cheerful 
message on a blackboard: “Only three 
more miles to go.” 


Meantime, Shirley May too had been 
beating her way through the Channel for 
eight hours, had had cramps and violent 





Acme 
SuTrcey May France & Coacu 
Cramps. 
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SHE PARKS 
IN A POCKET 





EASY TO PARK 


The ladies will appreciate the only light car in which you 
don’t have to sacrifice smart appearance for economy. 


HILLMAN 772ino 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. §. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 








At your service 


in St. Louis 


For you 
if you 
like a 
hearty 
whiskey 


HOTEL 


Cflsennox 


Finger-tip Air Conditioning 


in every room ! 


Se 


TELETYPE 
$L-139 
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‘ at each turn with a 
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only automo! 






Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


National Distillers Products Corp, 
New York, N.Y. 


SIREAMUNE 
standard $3.95 


62 HULL MFG.CO. P. 0. Box 246-18, Warren, Ohio 














nausea. She was asked if she wanted to 
quit. Shirley May shook her head em- 
phatically. Coach Harry Boudakian gave 
her some food formula, and she managed 
to keep it down. 


Those last three miles were the tough- 
est for Florence. Much of her protective 
grease coating had washed off. The Chan- 
nel water was numbing, the currents and 
choppy water off the Kentish coast had 
reduced her stroke to arm-dragging agony. 
Just 500 yards from her goal, Florence 
was cautioned to rest a bit. “Don’t worry, 
I've got it made now,” she shouted back. 
The last-minute half-pull, half-paddle up 
the rocks cut gashes in her hands and 
knees. But she scrambled ashore. 

She had swum the Channel in 13 hours 
and 20 minutes, faster than any woman 
had ever done it. The old record: 14 hr. 
31 min., set in 1926 by Gertrude Ederle. 
“It’s my lucky day,” said Florence Chad- 
wick, 


Out in the Channel, an exhausted, hys- 
terical Shirley May was pulled out of the 
water. She had been swimming almost 14 
hours, and was still six miles from shore. 
She was sobbing as they lifted her into 
the boat. The reporters were there, wait- 
ing for a statement, “Everyone’s going to 
think I’m a flop,” sobbed Shirley May. 


No-Hitter 


Branch Rickey was unhappy about the 
way his third-place Dodgers were playing 
baseball. In an after-dinner speech last 
week he remaiked that some of his play- 
ers were getting “a little complacent.” 

“The hell I'm complacent!” was Sec- 
ond Baseman Jackie Robinson’s reaction 
next day. 

Rickey backpedaled a bit. “Perhaps 
only one or two men are guilty,” he said. 
That night the aroused Dodgers went out 
and beat the Boston Braves, to end a 





Associated Press 
PitcHER BICKFORD 
He clipped the corners. 
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"---SPORTSMANSHIP" 

This fist-fest, in which Giant Infielder Bill Rigney and Phillies Catcher Andy 
Seminick tussle on the ground while teammates and umpires mill around them, 
was just one of the unscheduled events in a game at Shibe Park last week. In the 
second inning, Seminick knocked Third Baseman Henry Thompson unconscious 
in a basepath collision as Thompson was trying to tag him. When Seminick 
came to bat in the fourth, Giant Second Baseman Eddie Stanky moved into his 
line of vision and made distracting wigwags with his arms. Stanky was put out of 
the game. A moment later, Seminick slid into second with his spikes aimed at In- 
fielder Rigney. Rigney sidestepped and swung a punch, rolled to the ground with 
Seminick. After a free-for-all, Rigney and Seminick were put out of the game. 
Giant Manager Leo Durocher was furious at the charge that Stanky’s wigwagging 


Was not sportsmanship. Said he 


four-game losing streak. The next night, 
even Rickey’s needling didn’t help. There 
was nothing complacent about the way 
the Dodgers were swinging at Vernon 
Bickford’s pitches, but for the life of 
them they could not get a hit. 

By the seventh inning the crowd began 
edging up on their seats; no hits yet, and 
Bickford was still clipping the corners of 
the plate with tantalizing sliders and sink- 
ers and a fast-breaking curve. Bickford 
had walked Dodgers in the fourth and 
fifth innings, but otherwise his control 
had been perfect. 

In the ninth inning the strain began to 
tell. Bickford walked two Dodgers. “I 
was really nervous,” he admitted later. 
Then, with two men on base and one out, 
Dodger Outfielder Duke Snider banged 
into a double play, ending the game and 
giving Bickford his no-hitter.* Final 
score: Boston 7, Brooklyn o. 


Bobby Is Back 


Jowly Bobby Locke had sprouted a 
mustache. But nothing new had been add- 
ed to his game. It was still the same old 
methodical, plodding show that once 
prompted Lloyd Mangrum to say to Bob- 
by: “You're the only man I've ever seen 
who looked like he was shooting an 80 and 


* First in the major leagues since Sept. 9, 1948, 
when the Dodgers’ Rex Barney shut out the 
Giants at the Polo Grounds. 
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‘---- sportsmanship.” The Phillies won, 5-4. 


came in with a 70.” In Chicago last week, 
the man his fellow pros call “Old Muffin 
Face” came in with something better than 
a 70. 

A year ago, Bobby Locke had been 
banned by the Professional Golfer’s Asso- 
ciation from playing in any U.S. tourna- 
ment because he had cavalierly cut some 
of his engagements. Last April the ban 
was lifted. Last week a lot of U.S. pros 
wished it hadn't been—or that Bobby had 
stayed in his native South Africa. 

Bobby had won everything in sight in 
Europe this year, including the British 
Open (Time, July 17). He did not hurry 
over to the U.S. as soon as the P.G.A. lift- 
ed the ban; he waited for the biggest 
money tournament in the U.S., the ten- 
day merry-go-round at Promoter George 
May’s Tam O’Shanter course. 

Going into the last nine holes of the 
“All-American” round, Locke seemed 
hopelessly out of the running. His out- 
going 36 had been right on par, but dap- 
per Lloyd Mangrum was already sitting 
comfortably in the clubhouse with a trim 
282 for the 72 holes. To tie, Bobby needed 
an incoming 31, i.e., five birdies in the last 
nine holes. He did it. His rusty old putter 
herded in putts of 10, 32, 12, 30, and 22 
feet, for a five-under-par 67. 

In his playoff with Mangrum next day, 
12,000 fans clambered over the course to 
watch the pair. Bobby shot 69; Mangrum 
had a 73. Said Good Loser Mangrum: “It 











Put this 
Better Heating 
into your 





Make your factory or offices a better 


place to work ... your shop or store a 





more pleasant spot to buy. Let automa 
gas heating supplied by famed Bryant 
Unit Heaters step up production, efli- 


ciency and sales. Ask your architect, 





builder, heating contractor or purchasing 
agent to install genuine Bryants, made 
by the makers of the most complete line 
of gas heating equipment in the nation. 


iil 
Automat, | Gas 


UNIT HEATERS 


Over 40 years of leadership in gas heating 
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Concrete masonry house, Arcadia, Calif. 








Concrete silos on farm near Franklin, Ind. Concrete pipe sewer, Dallas, Tex. 


Investing in CONCRETE construction 
pays litelong dividends 


When your own dollars are invested in homes, factories or farms or 
your tax dollars are used to build roads and streets, schools, public 
buildings, sewers or dams, you want to get the most for your money. 

Dollars invested in concrete construction return lifelong dividends 
in longer service, greater durability, higher resistance to storms, decay, 
vermin and fire. Concrele can’t burn! 

Concrete construction is economical. Its moderate first cost + low 
maintenance expense + long years of service = low annual cost. 
That's a dividend that will bring continuing pleasure. 

So whatever you plan to build, invest in concrete construction for 
higher dividends in service, in protection, in safety, in economy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 








Go.rer LocKE 
He was not in a hurry. 


certainly is a pleasure to be doing business 
with an old established firm.” Said Locke, 
as he tucked the $2,500 winner's check* 
in his pocket, “I just can’t say how nice it 
is to be back in the United States again.” 


Who Won 

@ At Jersey City, N.J., Sugar Ray Robin- 
son outdanced Challenger Charley Fusari 
in a defense of his world welterweight 
championship. The real winner: the Da- 
mon Runyon Memorial Cancer Fund, 
which got $44,785. Robinson's purse: $1. 
Fusari’s purse: $23,433. 

@ At Rye, N.Y., the Australian Davis 
Cup team got a rude shock when Sweden’s 
big, blond Lennart Bergelin beat Frank 
Sedgman and veteran Jack Bromwich in 
two of the four singles matches. After his 
second victory, proud Swedes piled out of 
the stands to treat Bergelin to an old 
Swedish /issa (a toss in the air). Then the 
Aussies settled down and won the deciding 
match. Their next opponent: the U.S., 
for the Cup. 

@ At Newport, R.I., an off-form Ted 
Schroeder, not once a winner in tourna- 
ment play this season, slogged his way into 
the finals of the invitation tournament, 
then showed some old Schroeder bang-up 
tennis in winning from California’s yam- 
haired Art Larsen in straight sets. Asked 
how he felt about the Davis Cup match 
(in which he will be the U.S. mainstay), 
Schroeder said doggedly, “I'll be ready.” 
@ At Chicago, 88,885 football fans rushed 
the season, saw a team of college All-Stars 
beat the Philadelphia Eagles, 17-7. 


* In Tam O’Shanter’s “World Championship” 
round this week, Locke picked up another: 
$1,250 r2th-place money, 
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How to get senior value at junior prices 


KEEPING A TEEN-AGER sartorially up to snuff was once a 
pain in the pocketbook. 

But that was before the biggest innovation in years 
hit the boys’-wear markets. Rayon was adapted to fit the 
requirements of year-round wear! 

Just as manufacturers and cooperating Avisco re- 
search men made rayon crisply cool for summer, they 
developed rayon fabrics with air-trapping, warmth-re- 
taining constructions for the cooler months. Some are 


100% rayon and are completely mothproof. Others are 


oo 
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AMERICA’S \ LARGEST 
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blends of rayon and wool. Being wrinkle-resistant, they 
fit right into a boy’s life. 

And best of all these superior fabrics could be hand- 
somely tailored into sturdy, good-looking suits and slacks 
that are priced well within the range of most family 
budgets. 

These garments are waiting to take your son back to 
school now. You'll find them in your favorite shop. Just 
ask for quality rayon suits for boys. American Viscose 


Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


RAYON 














25,000 Hours 





Captain John H. Miller 
“25 trips to the moon” 


@ Veieran Panagra pilotrounds out 25,000 
hours’ flying time .. . equivalent to 3 years 
in the air, 5 million miles in flight, 25 
trips to the moon. Captain Miller pilots 
El InterAmericano regularly, has shuttled 
across the Andes hundreds of times, 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ,.. Via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, U. S, Sales 
Agents for 





PAN AMERICAN 


GRACE AIRWAYS 
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Business Cases 
Cut Costs 50%! 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
Coses 


= Guaranteed 
$950 FOR 5 YEARS! 


TUFIDE is the new discovery in business 
cases that makes them the most durable in 
the world. Amazing TUFIDE looks like 
leather ... feels like leather .. . outwears 
leather 2 to 1! The only business cases 
unconditionally guaranteed for five years! 
That means big savings to you whether you 
buy one individual case, or whether you buy 
several thousand cases for your entire sales 
force. See the complete selection of TUFIDE 
business cases and matching luggage at your 
dealer. To get FREE FACTS on TUFIDE, write 


STEBCO PRODUCTS son: sats St 
66 


TUFIDE 
Business 












RELIGION 





New Psalms 

A new translation of the Psalms came 
out last week. The new Psalms, issued by 
the Roman Catholic Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, lacked the high liter- 
ary shine of Msgr. Ronald Knox’s version 
(Time, March 24, 1947), but they often 
make the triple-translated renderings of 
the Catholic Douay Version* sound like a 
third-year Latin scholar reading at sight. 
Sample (Psalm 2): 





Why do the nations rage 
and the people utter folly? 

The kings of the earth rise up, 
and the princes conspire together 
against the Lord and his anointed... 


He who is throned in heaven laughs; 
the Lord derides them. 

Then in anger he speaks to them; 
he terrifies them in his wrath: 

“I myself have set up my king 
on Sion, my holy mountain.” 


Though it would tempt few Protestants 
away from the ringing English of the 
King James version, the new translation 
gave Catholics a fitting orchestration for 
the songs of David. 


Hard Preaching 

When Traveling Evangelist Del A. 
Fehsenfeld, 38, settled down last fall as 
pastor of the Argentine Baptist Churcht 
in Kansas City, Kans., he started right 
out “preaching hard—hard against sin.” 
But after a while, Pastor Fehsenfeld be- 
gan to get on the nerves of some of his 
parishioners. He acted like a dictator, 
they said—expelling people from member- 
ship, illegally changing the church’s affilia- 
tions, preaching against lodges and frater- 
nal orders. He even denounced Santa 
Claus from the pulpit. “He said Santa 
Claus is a dirty lie,” reported one member 
of the congregation, “Then he cupped his 
hand over his mouth and said, ‘Did you 
hear me? It’s a dirty lie.’ ” 

Last spring a dozen of his 300-member 
congregation brought suit for Pastor Feh- 
senfeld’s removal. The judge decided that 
he had violated the customs and laws of 
his church, and perpetually enjoined him 
from occupying the parsonage or conduct- 
ing services in the church building. 

Last week Pastor Fehsenfeld filed a 
motion for a new trial. He had done noth- 
ing illegal, he claimed, and the Santa 
Claus incident wasn’t worth all that com- 
motion. But he had a point to make on 
the subject, and he made it again: “Some 


%* The Psalms in the Douay Bible are translated 
from a Latin translation of a Greek translation 
of the Hebrew. Though most of the Latin Vul- 
gate on which the Douay Bible is based is taken 
directly from the Hebrew, the 4th Century schol- 
ars were reluctant, when the Vulgate was being 
made, to give up the older versions of the Psalms, 
most of which they had learned by heart. 

+ Named for Kansas City’s Argentine section, 
a former gold and silver smelting center, 





Kansas City Stor 
PASTOR FEHSENFELD 
“Did you hear me?” 


people are more interested in teaching 
their children there is a Santa Claus and 
an Easter bunny than teaching about the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, To 
teach your children it is a fact that there 
is a Santa Claus is to lie.” 


Syncopated Hymns? 

The Rev. W. G. Hargrave Thomas is in 
the best British tradition of unconven- 
tional vicars. In 1947 he publicly an- 
nounced that he saw no reason why un- 
married women should be denied the joys 
of motherhood (his bishop made him take 





SANTA CLAUS 
“It’s a dirty lie!” 
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How to Walk Through Life on Your Own Two Feet... 


Consider what it’s like to strap on an arti- 
ficial leg before you can put on your shoes! 
Consider how one sudden, shocking mo- 
ment can take you off your own two feet... 
for life! Today you take walking, dancing, 
sports for granted. Tomorrow it could be a 
painful effort to cross a room. No one plans 
to lose a leg. But, by taking ordinary, sen- 
sible precautions, anyone can plan not to 
lose a leg. 


‘ 


A SHOTGUN OR RIFLE can blast you into 
the life of a cripple if it is not handled with 
care. Keep the gun disassembled when not in 
use... SO it can’t discharge. Know how to 
carry a gun when walking . . . make sure 
the muzzle is nor pointing at your feet. When 
climbing a fence, lay the gun down, Watch 
out for your hunting partner! 





MOWING MACHINES need not be “grim rea- 
pers” of the farm. Be sure no children are 
around when you operate a mower, disk, 
harrow, combine or other farm machinery, 





MUTUAL OF OMAHA HAS PAID MORE 
THAN $300,000,000 in benefits. Annual 
premium income exceeds $85,000,000. 
Founded in March 1909, Licensed in all 


48 states, District of Columbia, Canada, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Service offices lo- 


cated in all principal cities . . . more than 
10,000 representatives to serve your needs, 
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Don't let children ride the tractor with you 
... they may be thrown into the machinery. 
Remember that tractors rarely overturn if 
you drive at safe speed, avoiding sharp in- 
clines and soft shoulders. 


\ 


LUMBER, CASTINGS, CRATES and other heavy 
objects can shatter your feet. If you move 
weighty equipment, you're wise to invest in 
safety shoes. Don’t overload . . . avoid the 
danger of dropping heavy objects on your 


feet. 
- x 
Ss 


AN AX can split a leg as rapidly as a log. 
For safety’s sake, keep your ax sharp... the 
sharp ax makes a clean cut and helps you 
avoid fatigue. Stand squarely in front of the 
log. Keep your eye on the spot you want to 
strike. Take plenty of room to swing. 





BELTS, GEARS AND PULLEYS are constant 
threats to your legs. When using your trac- 


OF OMAHA = 


The Largest Exclusive Health and 
Accident Company in the World 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Or. C.C. Criss, Choirman of the Boord V. J. Skutt, President 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 





tor for a power take-off, stop the motor 
before kicking the belt from the pulley. On 
the farm or in the plant, observe all safety 
precautions when adjusting power equipment. 
When working around moving machinery, 
always tighten loose clothing. 





FALLS claim victims of all ages. Wear proper 
footwear in icy weather. Don't use chairs, 
shelves or boxes for ladders . . . they're a 
major cause of nasty falls. Put safety 
“shoes” on your ladders, and make sure 
rungs are secure. Correct cluttered and un- 
lighted stairways. Keep flashlights handy for 
family use. 





IF YOU HAVE DIABETES or any other cir- 
culatory ailment, be particularly watchful 
of any cut, blister or ingrown toenail. Any- 
one might lose a leg as a result of infection 
from a minor injury. But serious infections 
are highest among people suffering from 
diabetes and similar conditions. 





/ SAFETY FIRST FOR YOUR INCOME. 


Financial ruin is an ever present threat to 
the happiness and stability of your family 
«+. Should sickness or accident deprive 
you of your regular income. Proper IN- 
COME PROTECTION INSURANCE 
PLANS, supplemented with a medical 
and hospitalization insurance program, 
will help give you that freedom of mind 
and freedom from fear that every family 
deserves ... and should have. 
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uick help for 
a quake-stricken city 


Last May in Cuzco, Peru, the stillness of 
a Sunday afternoon was shattered by the 
hammer blow of an earthquake. Death 
and injury followed in its wake . .. many 
homes and buildings were destroyed. To 
the horrors of devastation was added the 
threat of water contamination .. . the 
people faced an epidemic of water- 
borne disease. 


Then Pennsalt, working closely with 
United Nations relief leaders and public 
health officials, rushed an air shipment of 
its water-sanitizing chemical, Perchloron, 
to Cuzco. The dust of destruction hadn’t 
settled when the Perchloron arrived . . . 
to destroy bacteria and help restore safe 
drinking water for the stricken families 
there. 


Perchloron, containing 70% available 
chlorine, is but one of many chemicals 
developed by Pennsalt to improve 
modern living. New uses for them are 
constantly being discovered for the bene- 
fit of our customers around the globe. 


In manufacturing chemicals, you never 
know just where the development of new 
products will lead. A century ago, Penn- 
salt started in business to make caustic 


soda from common salt. One product 
led to another .. . until today Pennsalt 
produces chemicals for agriculture, for 
houschold use, and for many industries: 
automotive, metals, petroleum, food and 
beverage, laundry and dry cleaning, 
pulp and paper, abrasives, electroplating, 
stamping and enameling, transportation, 
sanitation . . . dozens of others. 


Pennsalt is working for nearly every 
major industry and many of the leading 
firms in the free world! Its rise to 
success in the chemical manufacturing 
field has brought financial stability, too: 
Pennsalt has paid common stock divi- 
dends every single year since 1863! 


We would like to apply our ingenuity 
and experience to your problem in chem- 
icals. Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, 1000 Widener Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another Story of Progress from 


chemicals 


INDUSTRIAL - AGRICULTURAL - HOUSEHOLD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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it back). Last year he began holding both 
Low Church and High Church services on 
Sunday and banned the reading of the 
Ten Commandments because of the “fan- 
tastic”’ morality of their “jealous God” 
(Tre, Feb. 28, 1949). Last week, in his 
tsth Century Anglican church in the vil- 
lage of Needham Market, Vicar Thomas 
was at it again. Because he found most 
hymn tunes “funereal, dull and too diffi- 
cult to sing,” he had dressed up the old 
Anglican hymn, Rest of the Weary, with 
the syncopated melody of a British band- 
leader's current theme song, Here’s to the 
Next Time. 

Vicar Thomas insists that there is noth- 
ing new about his experiment. The Ro- 
man Catholic Mass melody, Missa de An- 
gelis, was once a popular folk dance, says 
Thomas, and the tune of the Protestant 





Copyright Graphic Photo Union 
Vicar THOMAS 
Everything was up to date in Zanzibar. 


standby, Lo, He Comes with Clouds De- 
scending,* was a great success a century 
ago when danced as a hornpipe at Sadler’s 
Wells by a certain Miss Catley. He first 
got the idea himself as a missionary in 
Zanzibar some 25 years ago. The natives 
there, he discovered, flocked to his serv- 
ices when he began fitting hymns to their 
jungle rhythms. 

For the natives of Needham Market, 
however, Vicar Thomas has learned to 
avoid making his jungle rhythms too up- 
to-date. “I must usually stay ten to 15 
years behind popular trends in music,” he 
explained Iast week. “It’s still too early to 
even think of using Oh, What a Beautiful 
Mornin’, That’s a fine melody, though, 
and I do intend to use it someday.” 


%* Which a brass band, provided by Oxford un- 
dergraduates, enthusiastically rendered when the 
university's Vice Chancellor, Dr. John Lowe, re- 
cently took off by helicopter for a speaking date. 
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Meet the “Kitchen Engineer” who Speeds 


the Trend...to Home Appliances featuring 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 





That washing machine* being deliv- 
ered, and the coffee maker** on the 
table, typify what has long been a 
trend but is now almost a revolution. 
It's a movement away from useless 
weight in household equipment... 
away from surfaces that can chip, 
materials that can rust or break. And 
it’s gaining speed spectacularly! 
The reason is a new awareness of 
aluminum among American women... 
a dramatic sweep of aluminum into 
millions of kitchens. Its Reynolds 
Wrap...pure aluminum foil in handy 
rolls! Women cook, bake, store and 
freeze foods in Reynolds Wrap...so 
they prefer aluminum for whatever 


touches food: utensils, refrigerators, 
home freezers. They invent ever more 
uses for Reynolds Wrap...and come to 
believe aluminum will do ’most any- 
thing better, in any appliance! 
Technical men know the superior- 
ities of aluminum: its weight advan- 
tage. its high strength. They know 
its rustproof surface can take many 
textures, a chip-proof white fin- 
ish, or jewel-like anodized colors. 
But the “kitchen engineer,” with her 
Reynolds Wrap, has an enthusiasm 
that goes beyond the technical. /t goes 
right into the salesrooms, where wo- 
men look for home appliances featur- 
ing aluminum: Reynolds Aluminum! 


*Easy “Spindrier,” featuring Aluminum 
Tubs, Gear Case, Spiralator, Spinner 
Basket. **Cory “Coralume” Coffee 
Brewer, made of Reynolds Aluminum. 
Reynolds is an important supplier of 
prime metal and complete fabricated parts 
to these and many other manufacturers. 








REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
The Complete Aluminum Service 
Richmond 19, Va. + Louisville 1, Ky. 
Pig + ingot + sheet + cable + wire « 
rod « bar « extruded, roll formed, 
architectural and structural shapes « 
tubing + pipe + powders * pastes « 
foil packaging + chemical aluminas 
+* building materials + industrial parts 








Old Forester 
Mint Julep Time Again? 
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Julep time is always Old Forester 

time! —a traditionally famous combina- 

tion for over eighty years! As you enjoy this 

most outstanding of Kentucky bonded bourbons, we 


know you, too, will agree—as it says on the label: 


"There 1s nothing Celler in the market” 





100 Proof + Bottled in Bond +» BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION At Louisville in Kentucky 








MEDICINE 





R, for Snake Bite 


When he was a boy in Houston, Miss. 
(pop. 1,700), Van Buren Philpot Jr. 
picked up a lot of local lore about snakes. 
He heard that many harmless snakes are 
immune to bites from rattlers and mocca- 
sins, that the nonpoisonous king snakes 
often eat venomous snakes. When he en- 
tered Tulane Medical School in the fall 
of 1946, Philpot felt that there was still a 
lot to be learned about snake-bite poison- 
ing, and made up his mind to fill in some 
of the gaps himself. 

Philpot bought a dozen king snakes and, 
with the help of his pharmacology pro- 
fessor, Dr. Ralph G. Smith, set about 
extracting a serum which would be harm- 
less in itself and still neutralize the venom 
of rattlers and moccasins. The first diffi- 
culty was to get enough blood out of a 
king snake. Eventually, Philpot hit upon 
the simple idea of cutting off the snakes’ 
tails. In this way, he got as much as 40 cc 
of blood from a five-foot snake and 20 cc 
or more of serum from the blood, 

Instead of exposing himself to deadly 
snakes to test the serum, Philpot bought 
rattlesnake and moccasin venom in pow- 
dered form. Then he went to work on mice. 
He found that a mouse could be injected 
with 24 to 34 times the lethal dose of 
viper venom, and still survive if promptly 
given an injection of king snake serum. 
Better yet, he found that his king snake 
extract was three to four times more ef- 
fective than a commercial preparation 
made, by a far more difficult process, from 
the blood of venom-injected horses. 

Dr. Philpot, now 27 and beginning an 
internship at Methodist Hospital in 
Brooklyn, and Dr. Smith reported the 
findings in the current Proceedings of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine. They did not expect the work 


to found a major business in snake-bite 
cures: the U.S. has only about 2,000 cases 
of snake bite a year. But there seemed to 
be no reason why men, as well as mice, 
should not benefit from the king snake’s 
natural immunity. 


Balloon Test 

Few cancers are harder to detect in the 
early stages than cancer of the stomach. 
In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association last week, Dr. George N. Pa- 
panicolaou reported that he and two asso- 
ciates at the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center had worked out a new 
technique for diagnosing stomach cancer. 

In theory, it should have been easy to 
draw off gastric juices through a tube and 
make a smear to find the distinctive cells 
which have been sloughed off by the can- 
cer. But the results proved accurate in 
only one out of three cases, because nearly 
all the loose cancer cells went on down the 
intestinal tract or were destroyed by the 
stomach’s digestive juices. Then Dr. Pa- 
panicolaou tried a device invented by Dr. 
Frederick G. Panico: a sausage-sized bal- 
loon with about 250 pieces of braided silk 
attached. The patient swallowed the bal- 
loon and about two feet of rubber tube 
with it. Once inside the stomach, the bal- 
loon was inflated and worked around for 
an hour so that the tufts of silk would 
pick up as many cells as possible. 

Of 33 patients examined by the balloon 
method, operations later showed that 17 
had cancer. The balloon-smear test had 
given a positive reaction in 14 of the 
cases and a suspicious reaction in one. 
(The two cases in which it gave negative 
reports proved to have a malignancy, but 
it was the rare Hodgkin’s disease of the 
stomach.) In the 16 cases with no malig- 
nancy, the test accurately reported that 
there was no cancer present. 





KinG SNAKE SUBDUING A RATTLER 
After mice, men. 
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THE DAILY NEWS 
CONSISTENTLY PRINTS 


MORE 
GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


THAN ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
MORNING EVENING 


OR SUNDAY 





IN THE 
FIRST 


OF 1950 THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
PRINTED 


OF TOTAL 
GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 


THIS WAS 


42% 


OF THE TOTAL FOOD LINAGE 
PLACED IN ALL CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 





It was 


715,719 


MORE LINES THAN CARRIED 
BY THE 2nd CHICAGO PAPER 


The Score 


Total Grocery Linage in Chicago 
Daily Newspapers First 6 Months 











* 
1950 % of 
Linage Total 
DAILY NEWS 1,883,265 42.0 
Tribune 1,167,546 26.1 
Herald-American 998,790 22.3 
Sun-Times 427,414 96 





4,479,015 100. 





Source: Media Records, Inc. 
*Liquor Linage Omitted 
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Picture History 


* THE CONQUEST OF EUROPE. Blitz 

in Poland. Overrunning the Low 

Countries and France, Occupation 
of Paris. Dunkerque. 


© THE SIEGE OF BRITAIN. Spitfires vs. 
Messerschmitts. London under fire. \ 
The voice of Winston Churchill. 


© THE AXIS STRAINED, Italian fiasco in 
Greece. High cost of Crete. Invasion of 










































\ 


Russia. \ 
* THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY, Interven- \ 
tion vs. Isolation in U.S. Lend-Lease. 
The Atlantic Charter. Pearl Harbor. 


* JAPANESE CONQUESTS. Fall of Guam, 
Wake, Hong Kong, Java, Bataan, Corregidor. 
Midway. The Doolittle raid. 


* THE AXIS CONTAINED. Battle of Coral Sea. 
Alamein. Rommel's retreat. Battle of 
North Atlantic. Siege of Stalingrad. 


* THE AXIS REVERSED. Invasion of Africa. 
French navy scuttled. Casablanca. Montgom- 
ery breaks Mareth Line. Capture of Tunisia. 
Red offensive. Flying the Hump. 


* THE AXIS BROKEN, Sicily beachhead. Musso- 
lini flees Italy. Salerno. Cassino. Anzio. Lib- 
eration of Rome. Advance in South Pacific, 
Submarine war. Solomons-New Guinea lad- 
der. Bougainville. Tarawa. The Seabees. 


® INVASION, Prelude to D-Day. 8th Air Force 
Raids on Festung Europa. Massing of men, 
ships, supplies. D-Day. Normandy beachhead. 
® THE HOME FRONT, Industrial production. 
America’s leaders. Wartime Washington, 
Death of Roosevelt. 


© VICTORY IN EUROPE, St. Lé break-through. 
Liberation of Paris. Battle of the Bulge. 
Crossing the Rhine, The Ruhr trap. Nazi re- 
treat from Russia. Fall of Berlin. Surrender. 


* VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC. Sea battles of the 
Philippines. Invasion of Luzon. Liberation of 
Manila. Saipan. Iwo Jima. Okinawa. The 
Carrier War, The A-Bomb. Surrender on the 
Battleship Missouri. 





Publishing Events of Our Time 


—AND A SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 




































BY [73 TO TIME READERS 


T IS NOW ON THE PRESSES—the 
book that will make you an en- 
lightened spectator of the six 

most eventful years in the history 
of mankind . . . LIFE’S PIC- 
TURE HISTORY OF WORLD 
WAR II. 


A Book Only LIFE Could Do 


Some time ago, the publishers 
decided that any reader who likes 
LIFE would also want to own a 
book which would make the 
reader an eyewitness at all of the 
major events and campaigns of 
World War II . . . seen in their 
proper historical perspective. 


We felt we were in a unique po- 
sition to prepare such a book. Only 
LIFE could call upon the talents 
of 36 staff photographers scat- 
tered all over the globe, 307 
correspondents, writers, re- 
porters, researchers, 36 edi- 
tors—all highly trained in 
the new art of the picture 
story. And we possessed, 

in our huge editorial 

*\ library of photographs, 
paintings, facts, and 

\ documents relating 

- to World War II, 

the raw materials 





NOTE TO 
TIME SUBSCRIBERS 


This is the special pre- 
publication offer that was 
made to you in a private 
letter several weeks ago, 
The response from our 
subscribers then was so 
overwhelming that we de- 
cided to increase our print 
order and open the offer to 
all TIME readers, includ- 
ing those who purchase 
TIME at their newsstands. 
If you did not receive our 
letter, or failed to take ad- 
vantage of its offer for any 
other reason, you may still 
place your reservation by 
sending in the Reservation 
Certificate printed here. 





























* NEARLY 1000 PHOTOGRAPHS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS © 


for a hundred fascinating books 
about the war. 


The Pick of the Whole World's 
War-Picture Archives 


Yet we ranged many thousands of 
miles beyond our own files to create 
this book. Editorial “task forces” of 
LIFE representatives scattered 
throughout the entire world sifted 
through every important archive of 
wartime pictures, paintings, drawings, 
and related records. 


This intensive search yielded cap- 
tured German and Japanese paintings 
and photographs never before released, 
or up till now undiscovered .. . “top 
secret” pictures from U. S. Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and 
Marine Corps files that can at last be 
shown . . . photographs by British, 
French, Russian cameramen which 
could not be printed before, or which 
could not be properly evaluated until 
now ... pictures from Associated 
Press, United Press, the U. S. Alien 
Property Custodian. 


You Are There When It Happens 


The result is a great 376-page, 1000- 
Picture volume which will give you a 
clearer and closer over-all view of the 
global war than was experienced by 
any single war correspondent, any 
general or admiral, any president or 
prime minister. 


ANDREW HEISKELL, Publisher, LIFE 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 11, Illinois 


READERS’ LIBRARY EDITION. Regular 
retail price $10.00 but only $7.95 
to you on this special pre-publication 
4 offer; a saving of $2.05 OR... 
Name 


4 Address 


brary Edition, $8.75; 


DeLuxe Edition $10,75; 


Ordinarily, editorial and produc- 
tion costs of a volume of this kind re- 
quire that it be priced at $15 to $20. 
However, when a very large first 
Printing can be underwritten by ad- 
vance orders, the price can be made 
considerably lower. A few weeks ago, 
we wrote TIME subscribers a special 
letter about this book. We received 
such a flood of advance reservations— 
at a reduced pre-publication price— 
that we were able to order THE LARG- 
EST FIRST PRINTING IN BOOK 
HISTORY. As a result, we can now ex- 
tend this same pre-publication offer for 
a limited time to al] readers of TIME. 


TIME READERS OFFERED 
SPECIAL PRICE 


When LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY 
OF WORLD WAR II is placed on gen- 
eral sale throughout the country, its retail 
price will be $10. But if you fill out and 
AIRMAIL the special Readers’ Reserva- 
tion Certificate (printed below) you may 
purchase a copy at the special pre-pub- 
lication price of $7.95. We will notify 
you as soon as your copy is ready. Then 
we will ship it to you FOR FREE EX- 
AMINATION, You needn't decide 
whether you wish to keep it until after 
you have seen it. 

Please do not send any remittance 
now. Merely mail the Reservation Cer- 
tificate below. We believe that once you 
see this book, you will want to own it, 
read it, treasure it, pass it on to your 
children and grandchildren in later years, 
But this is your only chance to examine 
it free, and buy it (if you so decide) ata 
substantial saving of $2.05. 


* 376 PAGES, 101," x 14” (LIFE-SIZE) © 64 PAGES IN FULL COLOR © 75,000 WORDS OF TEXT 
12 FULL PAGES OF MAPS, PLUS 20 SMALLER MAPS 





Please reserve a copy of LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II in 
my name, and notify me as soon as it is ready, It is my understanding that I need 

q not remit payment until AFTER I have received the book for free examination; and F 
that if it does not live up to my expectations in every way, I may return it without 
paying or owing anything. I prefer the edition checked below: (Please Check One) 


DELUXE PRESENTATION EDITION, dis 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
>I 
tinctively bound and richly em- By I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

1 
I 

I 


bossed; boxed in a dust-proof slip case | 
~Only $2.00 extra . 


Zone No. 
(if any) State 


Canadian currency. Duty and sales tax extra.) 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





You don’t get a second chance 


A PARACHUTE has to work the first time. And so 
must your insurance. When an accident happens 
... when heavy financial loss looms... your pol- 
icy must protect you then and there. You get no 
second chance to plug loopholes, to insert clauses, 
to increase coverage. You're either protected—or 
you're in trouble. 

That's why your choice of an insurance agent 
is so important. You need a man whose recom- 


mendations you can rely on. You need a man 


whose judgment you can trust. You need a man 
intimately familiar with the types of casualty and 
surety coverages best suited to protect your home, 
your possessions, your business. 

Fortunately, such a highly-qualified agent or 
broker is located right in your own community. 
To reach him, just call your near-by Maryland 
representative. 

Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 


his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
No Fuss, No Muss 


The Defense Department last week tot- 
ted up what it has spent or earmarked 
for arms since the shooting started in Ko- 
rea. The total: $6 billion or almost $1 
billion a week. But unlike the frantic 
days before World War II, the orders 
have been placed with little fuss or muss. 
Businessmen who hustled to Washington 
for defense contracts have been asked to 
return home and deal with regional pro- 
curement offices, which are doing most of 
the buying. 

It now looks as though the war effort’s 
present effect on civilian production 
would be less than feared in many indus- 


tries, since much of the defense cash will 
not be spent for many months. Radio and 
television makers, who had expected to 
be disrupted by immense defense orders, 
found no such thing happening. A few big 
electronic orders were placed last week: 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. .got 
a $100 million Air Force & Navy con- 
tract; Motorola, Inc. raced to complete 
a rush order for two-way radios for Army 
jeeps. But President Robert C. Sprague 
of the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association predicted that the industry 
would turn out 6,000,000 TV sets this 
year, 20% more than it had planned. 

Careful Expansion. Even the aircraft 
industry, which had a $4.2 billion bite of 
defense funds, was revving up slowly. In 
Wichita, Boeing Airplane announced it 
would increase its 10,000-man work force 
by 50%, but so far has hired only go8 
workers, mostly highly skilled mechanics, 
In other plants there was no stampede, 
just careful expansion. 

For the most part, the Defense Depart- 
ment preferred not to discuss the orders 
it was placing, but some familiar names 
popped up in the news. Manhattan Dress- 
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maker Henry Rosenfeld, who made uni- 
forms for World War II Marine women, 
last week got an order for 244,000 sum- 
mer uniforms for women reserves called to 
active duty. Nesco, Inc., maker of the 
five-gallon gasoline “blitz cans” familiar 
to U.S. soldiers the world over, prepared 
to turn out 150,000 a month on the later 
of two contracts totaling $1,700,000. The 
Switlik Parachute Co. had been told to 
double its plant facilities, speed produc- 
tion of a $5,000,000 contract for 50,000 
Air Force parachutes. American Car & 
Foundry began making tanks. 

Small Bite. General Motors’ Cadillac 
Division took possession of Cleveland’s 
Fisher bomber plant this week, began to 
plan production lines for tanks. But total 


Paciric Arriirt PLanes Loapinc Up 
For support, a miracle, 


defense orders in the whole Detroit area 
are expected to reach only $400 million 
by year’s end—or about 5% of General 
Motors’ annual rate of sales. 

Last week, Major General J. K. Christ- 
mas, Army G-4 procurement chief, said 
that next year’s military requirements 
would use no more than 6% of the 100- 
million-ton U.S. steel output. While that 
is about four times the steel sold last year 
for military use, Inland Steel Co.’s Presi- 
dent Clarence Randall thought that the 
industry’s 6,000,000-ton expansion pro- 
gram would take care of most military 
demands. Said he this week: “We can do 
the war job and still give the country as 
much [civilian] steel as it had altogether 
in 1940.” 


WALL STREET 
Something Extra 


Said General Motors Corp. Chairman 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. last week: “A dividend 
increase at this time will help to keep 
[stockholders’] returns since the war more 
in line with the increased cost of living.” 
G.M.’s contribution to the cause: a fat 


$2.50 extra dividend on top of its regular 
$1.50 quarterly payment, All told, G.M. 
stockholders will get $176 million for the 
quarter, of which $40 million will go to 
Du Pont, biggest G.M. stockholder. G.M. 
dividends this year already amount to $7 
a share v. 1949's total payment of $8. 
Other big companies followed suit. U.S. 
Rubber tacked a 25¢ extra on its regular 
75¢ dividend; International Paper gave 
its shareholders a 25% stock dividend plus 
75¢ in cash; U.S. Gypsum doubled its $1 
quarterly payment. By midweek this flood 
of dividends had stimulated another up- 
surge in the stock market. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average reached 216.97, highest 
since the Korean invasion, before traders 
began to cash in some of their profits. 





U.S. Air Force 


AVIATION 
Tokyo Express 


At 8:21 one morning last week, a long 
silver DC-6 with the blue and white 
markings of United Air Lines settled on 
the runway of the Air Force’s Fairfield- 
Suisun Base, 50 miles north of San Fran- 
cisco. Out came the passengers—18 wom- 
en, 24 children, 4 soldiers—muscles stiff 
from the long 7,000-mile ride from Tokyo. 
In the airfield’s noisy, sprawling, glass- 
walled building, the children found a 
haven under the protection of Operation 
Recess; volunteer nurses popped the 
smallest in cribs, kept the bigger ones 
busy with comic books. A few of the 
women belonged to Operation Raven, the 
Air Force’s sardonic tag for the widows 
of men killed in Korea. 

On the field, soldiers sweated to load 
planes which had flown in earlier with 
evacuees, and send them winging back to 
Tokyo. This is the Pacific airlift. Every 
day it flies some 100 tons of men and 
vitally needed munitions, medicines, etc. 
from Fairfield-Suisun, Tacoma and San 
Jose to Tokyo to support the Korean 
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SICKLE ter 1ULLS Torley? 
THOUGH ASBESTOS IS ROCK WHEN MINED ONCE BROKEN, 
IT CAN BE PULLED APART --- ACTUALLY MAKES A FLEECE 
AS SOFT AND LIGHT AS A WISP OF WOOL! 


a & 14 MILLION POUND SQUEEZE 
'. IS USED BY KEASBEY EMATTISON - 
TO COMBINE STRONG ASBESTOS ; 
_ FIBERS WITH | PORTLAND CEMENT! 

















AND CEMENT MAKES “CENTURY’® \ 
CORRUGATED A STRONG, DURABLE \ 
ROOFING AND SIDING MATERIAL! — 


Strong... durable... resists fire, weather, rot, and rust 
...rodents and termites can’t hurt it. No wonder so 
many industrial plants choose ‘‘Century’”’ Asbestos- 
Cement Corrugated for roofing and siding jobs! And 
“Century” Corrugated is economical, as well as long 
lasting. It is easy to cut and fit on the job; can quickly 
be installed over any steel framework—without scaffold- 
ing—by using ‘““TOP-SIDE’’* Fasteners. What’s more, 
“Century” Corrugated never needs protective painting 
to preserve it. When you consider these facts, you’ll find 
“Century”? Asbestos-Cement Corrugated your best ® 
industrial roofing and siding buy! Complete information 

sent on request. *@ H&B Enterprise Corporation 

Nature made vbisbeslos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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fighting. Every week its 53 commercial 
liners and 98 Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice planes fly a quarter of the way around 
the world and back, carrying more ton- 
miles of cargo than all the U.S. domestic 
airlines combined. 

Emergency Meeting. The seven-week- 
old Pacific lift is a miracle of improvisa- 
tion. The man who did most to make the 
miracle is MATS’ deputy operations com- 
mander, Major General William H. Tun- 
ner, who bossed the 1948 Berlin airlift 
and was a wartime director of the hazard- 
ous air shuttle over the Hump. 

When the war began on June 25, Tun- 
ner found he had only 60 planes in the 
Pacific area. He called an emergency 
meeting of airlines in Washington, asked 
them for all the four-engine planes they 
could spare. The lines offered 71 planes. 
Tunner said he wanted 100 more. When 
the lines protested that another 100 would 
cripple domestic air traffic, Tunner with- 
drew his request—for the time being. 
Instead he put on more MATS planes, 
and ordered others out of mothballs. 

Singapore Trader. Without waiting for 
a contract, Pan American World Airways 
called in Douglas DC-4 Clippers from 
London and Buenos Aires, summoned ex- 
perienced crews from Calcutta and Rio de 
Janeiro, rehired 104 pilots it had laid off 
in January. Seaboard & Western, a non- 
scheduled cargo line, loaded 25 Lockheed 
Aircraft Service maintenance men in its 
DC-4 Singapore Trader, flew them to 
California. July 3, eight days after the 
North Koreans crossed the 38th parallel, 
the Singapore Trader took off from Fair- 
field-Suisun on the Tokyo lift’s first offi- 
cial flight. At the controls was Captain 
Francis A. Warner, 32, who had flown the 
same ship across the Atlantic two years 
before in support of the Berlin lift. 

Up the West Coast of the U.S. flew the 
Singapore Trader, stopping briefly at An- 
chorage, Alaska, and at the Shemya air- 
port in the Aleutians. Shemya was fog- 
bound, but a MATS ground crew talked 
the ship down with GCA equipment, guid- 
ed it to a perfect landing between the 
double white lines on the 10,000-foot 
runway. Then the Trader swung over the 
great circle route to Tokyo’s Haneda air- 
port. Northwest Airlines, Alaska Airlines 
and six ships lent by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force later followed this northern 
route to Japan. Pan American, whose ten 
planes make up the biggest private-line 
fleet in the service, led the way across the 
mid-Pacific via Hawaii. Eight other U.S. 
lines soon followed, plus one of Belgium’s 
Sabena airliners lent as a contribution of 
the U.N. 

Tank Killers. At first, the planes car- 
ried key military personnel, brought back 
evacuees. But when the G.I.s in Korea 
sent back an emergency call for weapons 
to stop the Russian T-34 tanks, the lift 
loaded up with 3.5-inch super-bazookas, 
followed with tank-killing 90-mm. “shaped 
charge” ammunition (Tre, Aug. 14). It 
also hustled out new fighter plane engines, 
hauled back others for overhaul in U.S. 
factories. 


To keep the airlift going, some U.S. 
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Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very lotest type 
fully automatic hos just the feotures re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
oll your general business figure work. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave obout the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-odd, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"'* 
keyboord, and glareless cushion-top keys. 





‘+ “Put out that light 
and come to bed!” 


Fifi Firefly is no fool. She’s agin’ nightwork. 


This, we attribute to the fact that Fifi’s a woman. And so many 





women use Monroes, fast, efficient, time-saving 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


Monroes. y realiz at nightwork is rarely. if ev ee VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
roes, they realize that nightwork is rarely, if ever, necessary. Ser tees coeael Uae at obs Doo 


oll Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reo- 


‘se 2 . . re . ho k fer Mo! lo 
Any “bugs” in your figuring or accounting setup? Wipe “em out eae Mere 


**"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's motchless ease of operotion. 


with Monroes. There’s a model to meet every need. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
. 9 Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
That shed light on your problem? Monroe's factory-trained organizotion. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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# Over 87 different LENNOX models. . . for gas, oll, 
<> _ aa, LP gas, plus home and store cooling equipment, 





You'll find a new 
meaning for the words 
COMFORT, DEPEND- 
ABILITY and ECON- 
OMY with a Lennox 
Heating System! 

For a free heating 
estimate and convenient 
terms, consult your 
Lennox dealer today. 
See your classified 
telephone directory for 
his name, or write to 
Lennox. 


ASK ABOUT CONVENIENT 
TIME PAYMENT PLAN! 


THE LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY 
World's Largest Manufacturers and 
Engineers of Warm Air Heating Systems 


Marshalltown, ls. » Columbus, 0. - Syracuse, N.Y. « Ft. Worth, Tex, 


Decatur, Ga. + Salt Lake City, Utah - Pasadena, Calif, 


system," write Dept. T-821, your nearest 
Lennox office. 


Get a Lennie Lennox 
Rag Doll! Easy for Mom 
to stuff and sew. Send 
25¢ with your name and 
address to Lennox, Dept, 
T-821, Marshalltown, lowa, 


Bt For a copy of new booklet 
© “How to select your beating 











airlines have slashed their domestic freight 
business. Eastern Air Lines has abandoned 
its cargo-liner service, now carries its 
freight in passenger planes and in pods 
attached to Constellations. Capital Air- 
lines has “skeletonized” its camp service. 
American Airlines has dropped four cities 
off its cargo routes. Other lines are get- 
ting by with makeshift schedules, but 
these will not hold up if MATS decides 
it needs more planes on the Pacific lift. 
This week, General Tunner plans to make 
a flying inspection of the lift, and a first- 
hand estimate of its future needs. 


FOOD 
A Better Staff 


What hymns are sung, what praises said 
For homemade miracles of bread? 
—Louis Untermeyer 


Since 1941 the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration has been investigating the chemical 
miracles of the bread turned out by big 
U.S. bakeries. The Government wondered 
if synthetic vitamins and other chemicals 
had the same food value as the milk and 
butter in homemade bread. Last week the 
Food & Drug Administration decided that 
grandmother had something. It published 
an official standard for baker’s bread, cut 
down on the use of chemical “extenders” 
for shortening. Banned altogether: new 
chemical “emulsifiers,” which keep bread 
soft, thus persuade some consumers that a 
loaf is fresh after it has gone stale. 


GOVERNMENT 


Low Bow? 

For its easy-come, easy-go ladling out 
of cash, RFC has been roundly criticized 
by congressional reformers. Last week, 
President Truman ousted two of the lend- 
ing agency’s top officials: Chairman Har- 
ley Hise (Democrat) and Director Har- 
vey J. Gunderson (Republican). 

At first glance it appeared that the 
President was making a low bow to RFC’s 
critics, There was no doubt that RFC’s 
management had been sadly inept under 
Chairman Hise. And his vague explana- 
tions about some of RFC’s multi-million- 
dollar loans during his regime had satis- 
fied practically nobody. 

Congressional tempers had really 
burned over such loans as the $6 million 
to wobbly Waltham Watch Co.; $37.5 
million to the now bankrupt Lustron 
Corp.; $10.1 million to Texmass Petro- 
leum Co., which used 81% of the money 
to bail out creditors; and $975,000 to 
Reno’s Mapes Hotel, which gets a big 
part of its income from a thriving gam- 
bling concession, Congressional probers 
had found that 50% of all RFC business 
loans had gone down the drain of shaky 
companies instead of being used to finance 
new ventures. 

But Washington gossiped that RFC’s 
inept management had not been the only 
reason for the President’s head chopping, 
especially since some of RFC's biggest 
blunders (e.g., Lustron) had been made 
under White House pressure. Another 





Robert W. KelleyLire 
Harvey Hise 


Easy-come, easy-go. 


probable cause was the fact that both 
Gunderson and Hise had opposed Tru- 
man’s plan to transfer RFC to the Com- 
merce Department. Furthermore, Gun- 
derson had bucked Truman's plans to aid 
small business with federal loans; Gun- 
derson thought that a cut in taxes would 
help far more. 

To replace Hise and Gunderson on 
RFC’s board, and to fill the vacancy left 
by Director Henry Mulligan, who re- 
signed almost four months ago, the Pres- 
ident last week made three nominations: 
two were Democrats—Oklahoma Banker 
W. Elmer Harber and Massachusetts Law- 
yer C. Edward Rowe—and the third was a 
Republican who talks like a Democrat: 
Utah Banker Walter E. Cosgriff. The Pres- 
ident also renominated RFCDirector Wil- 
liam E. Willett, to a three-year term, He 
will probably be the new RFC chairman. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


"A Little Opium" 

Both CBS and RCA have been waiting 
more than a month for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to decide wheth- 
er it will authorize color television. This 
week CBS gave FCC a nudge, announced 
that it will offer color television for in- 
dustrial and scientific uses, over closed 
telephone lines which are not involved in 
the color decision. 

CBS made a deal with Remington Rand 
to build and sell the camera-and-receiver 
TV unit. Expected cost: about $20,000.* 
CBS thought that medical groups, which 
for some time now have been viewing 
operations in color TV, would be the like- 
liest customers, CBS and Rand hope also 
to sell the system for relaying corporate 





* Toll charges will be relatively small: a New 
York-to-Washington hookup, for example, would 
cost customers about $30 an hour on an eight- 
hour-a-day contract. 
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NYLON poesn’t SHRINK FROM A BOILING HOT BATH 


Here’s how a canner cooks up a large 
batch of soup stock—and how Du 
Pont nylon fibers stand up under re- 
peated boilings. 

This nylon mesh bag is filled with 
chicken and boiled in a giant kettle 
until a rich, nourishing stock has 
been made. Then the bag is emptied, 
thoroughly cleaned, and made ready 
for another boiling. 

Nylon bags have such high wet 
strength that they last at least four 
times longer than those made of other 
materials. And nylon bags don’t 
shrink. They eliminate the stretch- 
ing required by other bags—a costly, 
time-consuming operation. 


Nylon’s low moisture-absorption 
keeps the bags from picking up food 
juices and odors. And nylon isn’t 
weakened by food acids. Deep-freez- 
ing processes won’t harm nylon, 
either. What’s more, nylon bags are 
easily cleaned. 


After reading this, you may think 
of still another use for nylon to im- 
prove a product or production proc- 
ess—or to make a new product. Its 
properties include all-round tough- 
ness and durability ... elasticity and 
flexibility .. . resistance to weaken- 
ing by mildew, soil and marine rot, 
petroleum acids. And nylon fabrics 
can be heat-set to hold shape. 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come ...look to Du Pont 
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INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, “Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,” brings business- 
men up to date on nylon’s performance 
in industry. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Address Nylon Division 206, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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America’ 
most advanced 
oil burner 


HEAVY FUEL OIL 


(INO. 6 OR LIGHTER OILS) 





IRON FIREMAN 


HORIZONTAL ROTARY 


OIL BURNER 


New principle of precision oil control 
for heat-rich, low cost heavy oils 
The sluggish heavy oils, low in cost but 
high in heat value, can be fired with utmost 
precision and dependability in the Iron 
Fireman rotary oil burner. Through thick or 
thin, the revolutionary Iron Fireman Oil 
Volumeter feeds oil evenly to the nozzle. 
The flame is steady and uniform, even when 
throttled down to 20 per cent of capacity. 


Oil-Gas-Coal combination 
The Iron Fireman rotary oil burner combines 
perfectly with the Iron Fireman industrial 
gas burner and pneumatic spreader coal 
stoker. Fuel change is accomplished quickly. 
Protects your plant against high fuel prices 
or shortages. 

For further information write to Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., 3224 W. 106th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in Port- 
land, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Qualified 
dealers throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


Can you afford to waste 
what Iron Fireman 
users ore saving? 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Firing with 
OIL, GAS, COAL 
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meetings to stockholders, and for class- 
room use. As for the eventual mass con- 
sumer market, CBS Vice President Adrian 
Murphy quipped: “You have to smoke 
a little opium before you really can see 
its potential.” 


HOUSING 


Contrary to Rumor 

Ever since President Truman restricted 
housing credit a month ago, the building 
industry has been in a sweat. The Gov- 
ernment was going to halt all house con- 
struction, so the rumors went, or at least 
impose such stiff controls that only Gov- 
ernment-financed housing would be able 
to get materials. In Washington last week 
moonfaced Thomas P. Coogan, president 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders (17,000 members), and his exec- 
utive committee sat down with federal 
officials to find out just how hard housing 
would be hit by rearmament. 

In two days and most of one night of 
conferring, sustained by 20 gallons of 
black coffee and 200 Havana cigars, the 
builders learned that things might not be 
too bad after all. Said President Coogan: 
the current record rate of housing starts 
(1,250,000 a year) would be allowed to 
continue for another 60 to go days, then 
would be cut back; eventually, the hous- 
ing boom might be cut 25-50%. 

If & when that happened, there would 
still be far more houses being built than 
at any time during World War II, when 
new housing was almost completely 
banned in many areas. Furthermore, Gov- 
ernment officials said they would try to 
hold down production by a further tight- 
ening of mortgage credit, rather than by 
priorities and allocations. 

Present military requirements for most 
building materials are limited. The armed 
forces now expect to need only 1.5 billion 
board feet of lumber for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951—about one week’s 
supply for the housing industry. “The 
present shortage of lumber and other ma- 
jor building items is largely a temporary 
condition caused by seasonal factors,” 
said Coogan, “Plenty of lumber will be 
available shortly.” 


BANKING 


Insured Dates 

The walls of seven Bank of America 
branches last week blossomed with pic- 
tures of a pretty girl, captioned “Lisa, 
who is she?” Employees also sported pic- 
ture buttons of dark-haired, smiling Lrsa. 

Customers soon found that Lisa stood 
for “Life Insurance Savings Account,” the 
hustling $5.7 billion Bank of America’s 
newest pitch. Under the isa plan, any 
customer between the age of three months 
and 46 years, who agrees to save from 
$200 to $1,000 by making regular monthly 
deposits, gets a free life-insurance policy 
without a physical examination. If the 
depositor dies before his savings program 
is completed, his beneficiary gets the full 
amount that he intended to save. 

LISA is the creation of polished, person- 











BANK oF AMERICA BUTTON 
From $200 to $1,000. 

able Executive Vice President Evan A. 
Mattison, who has rung up many a bank- 
ing “first” for the Bank of America. He 
set up its installment financing system, 
also lured in many a small businessman by 
lending him working capital on accounts 
receivable. He thinks that Lisa will not 
only bring in new customers, but will per- 
suade present depositors to save on a 
more regular basis. Said he last week: 
“Insurance makes them squeeze their pig- 
gy banks every month.” At week’s end, 
some 200 new customers had made a date 
with Lisa. Eventually, Mattison hopes to 
get 500,000 new savings deposits. 


PERSONNEL 


Reunion in Los Angeles 

Charles Luckman, who has been taking 
things easy since his departure from Lever 
Bros. (Time, Jan. 30), went back to work 
last week. Still young (41) and ambitious, 
Chuck Luckman and Los Angeles Archi- 
tect William Pereira formed a 50-50 part- 
nership, Luckman graduated (University 
of Illinois °31) as an architect, though he 





LuckMaAN & PEREIRA 
Fifty-fifty. 
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went into the soap business shortly after- 
ward; Pereira is an old friend and college 
classmate, The firm, specializing in com- 
mercial and institutional structures, has 
$25 million in business on hand. 


CORPORATIONS 
K-F Payoff 


When stockholders of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. sued company officials for $50 mil- 
lion two years ago, Henry Kaiser protest- 
ed that it was a scheme to put him out of 
business. The stockholders charged that 
they suffered financially by ‘“manipula- 
tion” of assets among various Kaiser com- 
panies. Though Henry denied any wrong- 
doing, he offered to pay $1,379,503 into 
K-F for machinery bought by K-F, but 
used by other Kaiser companies. Many 
stockholders called the sum inadequate. 

Last week in Detroit, Federal District 
Judge Frank A. Picard ordered the stock- 
holders to accept the offer, and accused 
those who held out for a larger sum of 
“trying to cause Henry Kaiser’s financial 
eclipse.” Said Judge Picard: ‘Kaiser was 
the victim of his own paternalism in try- 
ing to make the K-F company a success,” 
and was innocent of any “fraud, deceit, 
collusion or any wrongful act.” 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Her Royal Highness Princess 
Elizabeth, 24, heiress presumptive to the 
British throne, and Prince Philip, 29: a 
second child, first daughter; the new prin- 
cess becomes third in line for the British 
crown (after her mother and 21-month-old 
brother, Prince Charles). 








Born. To Brigadier General James Pat- 
rick Sinnott Devereux, U.S.M.C. (ret.), 
47, commander of the 378 marines who 
beat off Japanese attacks on Wake Island 
for 14 days in December 1941, now a Re- 
publican candidate for Congress, and Ra- 
chel Clarke Cooke Devereux, fortyish, his 
second wife (his first wife died while he 
was in a Japanese prison camp): their 
second child (his third), a son. Name: 
undecided—because, said the general, “we 
expected a girl.” Weight: 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Died. Tadeusz Tomaszewski, 68, Polish 
jurist who in April 1949 succeeded Lieut. 
General Tadeusz Komorowski (“General 
Bor’) as “Prime Minister” of the shad- 
owy Polish government in exile*; of a 
heart attack; in London. 


Died. George Franklin Richards, 89, 
senior member of the Council of Twelve 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormons); in Salt 
Lake City. 


%* Still recognized diplomatically by Ireland, Leb- 
anon, Spain, Cuba and the Vatican. The U-S. 
and Britain withdrew recognition at Yalta, agreed 
to recognize the Soviet-sponsored Polish Provi- 
sional Government of National Unity, which 








was (reported Franklin Roosevelt) “pledged to | 


holding a free election as soon as possible.” 
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$40,000,000 


Radio Corporation of America 


3% Promissory Notes due May 1, 1974 


Under an Agreement negotiated through the undersigned, the purchasers have agreed 
to purchase privately $20,000,000 of the above-mentioned Notes prior to June 30, 1951 
and the remaining $20,000,000 at any time prior to December 31, 1951. 
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NATIONWIDE DE LUXE SERVICE 
AT NO EXTRA COST 
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Coll your local Greyvan office or agent for 


information and f ee) 
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We would like to know—you prob- 
ably would, too! If saucers need 
insulating —we can insulate them. 


You see, we make and sell “The 
PLUS Insulation”— ULTRALITE. 
Wherever thermal or acoustical 
insulation is used—ULTRALITE is 
different — and better, too! 


ULTRALITE’S a fine glass fiber, 
continuous blanket heat and noise 
stopper that withstands the rigors 
of rough handling, pops easily into 
place, and recovers to full size and 
thickness, if compressed, in the 
“wink of an eye”. You get paid-for 
thickness with lower applied cost. 


So, if you’re the builder who has us 
all in the air—or if you just make 
down-to-earth products that require 
better insulation, write for details 
and a sample. Better yet, our 
research engineers will be glad to 
make a free analysis of your prod- 
duct’s insulation requirements. No 
obligation, of course. —_— 





— 


ULTRALITE’ 






Insulation 


PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED BY 


GUSTIN-BACON MFG. CO. 
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Box Office 
The five biggest moneymakers ¢ 
ie box offices during July, according t 
24 key cities 
Your Gun (M-G-M) 
(Universal-Interna- 





Variety survey of 
1) Annie Get 
2) Winchester °73 

tional) 

3) Father jride (M-G-M) 
y ime and the Arrow (Warner) 
3) The Duchess of Idaho (M-G-M 





Discreet Omissions 
Hollywood was having a 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes. Incredible as 
it might seem, the life story of 
great Justice did not always con 
the censor’s standard. Polishing 
Magnificent Yankee last week, I 
Armand (Ambush) Deutsch ad 
that he had left out the great 
man’s saltier habits “to avoid sidetracking 





tle trouble 





he late 





itted 








some of 






our main story.”” Among the discreet 
omissions: the Chief Justice’s reg 
excursions to Washington's burlesqu 


houses, his well-thumbed library of spicy 


stories, his ear-curling, off-the-bench vo- 
cabulary. Also missing, from the p 
Justice Holmes’s law secretaries: the 1929 


incumbent, Alger Hiss. 


The New Pictures 

The Furies (Poram nt} 18 a preten- 
tious exercise in Freudian dramatics, set 
in the New Mexico cow country of 1870. 
Its main characters, driven by vengeance 
ind greed, wear their passions 
is their six-shooters. And they switch 
from hate to love, and from love to hate, 
as readily as they shift from a canter to 
a trot. 

Based on a novel by Niven ( Duel 
Sun) Busch, the movie tells the story of a 


rade of 


as opt nly 


in the 


headstrong filly (Barbara Stanwyck) with 
a father fixation. The old man (the late 
Walter Huston) is 
nical cattle baron who is so 
local sovereign that he even prints his own 
money. When Huston imports a Washing- 
ton society matron (Judith Anderson) 
whom he plans to marry, Barbara works 
herself up to hurling a pair of scissors at 
the intruder’s face. Banished for her im- 
pulsiveness, Barbara plots to wreck Hus- 
ton and seize his domain. She recruits help 
nother man she h 


1 ripsnorting, tyran- 
absolute a 





(because he 
once scorned her love abler (Wen- 
dell Corey) who hates her father, too. 

These large, economy-size emotions are 
packaged in purple dialogue and stren 
uously oversold by Director Anthony 
(Winchester ’73) Mann. To satisfy his 
enthusiasm for arty, heavily filtered pho- 
tography, virtually all the outdoor scenes 
take place in the murky half-light of dawn 
or dusk, to the point movie 
that the sun never really 





from 





where the 
seems to suggest 
shone in the old Southwest. Except for a 
gusty, artful performance by Actor Hus- 
ton—the last before his death in April 

The Furies is notable only as a sample of 
what Zane Grey might have done if he 
had tried to write like Eugene O'Neill. 


No Way Out (20th Century-Fox) is a 
Negro-problem picture. A late starter— 
the first of its kind came out a year ago 
it is good enough to overcome that handi- 
cap. It may not be the best of its lot, but 
it is undoubtedly the most outspoken and 
pertinent. Its mess 


of the action, and as a piece of entertain- 


ige flows straight out 


ment it is a tense, explosive melodrama. 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox Studio 
Boss Darryl Zanuck, who made Pinky, 
the movie does not deal with the Negro in 








BARBARA STANWYCK & WALTER HusToN 
In murky halj-light, a galloping fixation. 
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Cleopatra’s riches—fourth floor center 


The wide choice of fabrics offered American 
women today — lovely, soft pastel shades 
and rich, deep colors that never fade — would have 
amazed the famous Egyptian queen, 

In her time luxurious garments were available only 
to the few. Now, stainless steel textile equipment, 
smooth-surfaced and easy to clean, gives truer 
colors and speeds dyeing and processing of 
fabrics. It has helped bring a great variety of lovely 
materials within the reach of all. 

The long life of Armco Stainless Steel, 
its beauty, resistance to corrosion and ease of cleaning, 
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ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
COAST TO COAST * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


make it the ideal metal for use in household 
appliances and equipment, too. Many manufacturers 
are using this solid, rustless metal in 
thousands of products for home, farm and industry — 
from graceful tableware to giant vessels for 
chemical and food processing. 

Stainless is but one of a growing line of 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels created by 
Armco Research over half a century. To be sure of 
extra quality, make it a point to find 
out where Armco steels have been used in the 
steel products you buy. 
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Wipmark, DARNELL & PorTIER 
Between hatred and suspicion. 


the Deep South (/ntruder in the Dust) or 
in the isolated South Pacific (Home of 
the Brave), or with the specialized prob- 
lem of the Negro trying to pass as white 
(Lost Boundaries). The story comes di- 
rectly to grips with racial prejudice in 
what is presumably an enlightened area of 
the U.S.: a big city north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

No Way Out is the story of a Negro 
intern (Sidney Poitier) who tries and fails 
to save the life of a white patient in a 
county hospital. When the patient dies, 
his brother (Richard Widmark), a thief 
and pathological Negro-hater, refuses to 
permit an autopsy that might vindicate 
the doctor. Himself a patient in the hospi- 
tal, Widmark baits Poitier mercilessly, 
dupes the dead man’s ex-wife (Linda Dar- 
nell) into igniting a race riot. Poitier, who 
gets the nasty job of treating the riot’s 
white victims, finally forces an autopsy by 
falsely confessing to the patient’s murder. 

Racial tensions have now been pictured 
on the screen frequently enough to have 
lost some of their novelty. Writer-Direc- 
tor Joseph L. Mankiewicz and co-Scripter 
Lesser Samuels make up for that with 
sensational incidents (¢.g., a woman spits 
in the Negro doctor's face) and dialogue 
strewn with virtually every known epithet 
for Negroes. They draw the line at show- 
ing much of the race riot—in which the 
Negroes ambush and demolish the mob 
that plans to attack them—but the de- 
tailed scenes leading up to it are charged 
with venom. 

At the end, the melodrama gets out of 
hand. And, like most films of its kind, the 
picture stacks its cards too obviously in 
the Negro’s favor. Most of its characters 
are oversimplified blacks and whites. (One 
exception: the bitter woman, well played 
by Actress Darnell in a slattern’s make- 
up, who gets over her prejudice against 
Negroes. ) 

But the movie does an effective job of 


conveying the helplessness of its hero 
against unreasoning hatred, the hypersen- 
sitive suspicion of some of his fellow Ne- 
groes, and the poverty, ignorance and 
insecurity that goad their tormentors. A 
well-written exchange between the hospi- 
tal’s chief doctor (Stephen McNally) and 
its administrative head (Stanley Ridges) 
shows pointedly how social expediency 
can hobble the best intentions of intelli- 
gent men in decisions involving Negroes. 
Standouts in an excellent cast: the likable 
Poitier, a savagely villainous Widmark, 
and Broadway’s Mildred Joanne Smith 
who, as the hero’s wife, gives the movie 
some of its most touching scenes. 


Current & CHOICE 


Sunset Boulevard. How a faded movie 
star (Gloria Swanson) attempts a come- 
back with the help of her kept man (Wil- 
liam Holden); a sardonic commentary 
on Ho!lywood’s manners & morals (Time, 
Aug. 14). 

Panic in the Streets. Director Elia 
Kazan’s realistic thriller about a New 
Orleans manhunt for a criminal who is 
also an unwitting plague-carrier; with 
Richard Widmark and Paul Douglas 
(Tre, Aug. 14). 

Mystery Street. Harvard joins the 
police in some scientific crime detection 
that makes for absorbing melodrama; 
with Ricardo Montalban (Tre, Aug. 7). 

The Men. Marlon Brando and Teresa 
Wright in a frank, stirring drama about 
the mental and physical salvage of para- 
lyzed war veterans (Time, July 24). 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. An impu- 
dent, witty British comedy about a well- 
bred murderer; with Alec Guinness (play- 
ing eight roles) and Dennis Price (Tre, 
July 3). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 
shines as the hapless parent in a skilled 
version of the Edward Streeter comic 
bestseller (Triste, May 29). 
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“You mean Vm 


using 


© waste oda?” 


Of course you are! Your favorite soap depends for 
its manufacture on caustic soda—and so do the 
new wonder detergents that help lighten your 
household washing chores. 





Every American family uses caustic soda. Some- 
times you buy it directly—as when you pur- 
chase drain cleaning compounds. Other times, as 
with soaps, you buy it indirectly. Many fabrics 
are processed with caustic soda—especially rayons 
and cotton. 


Caustic soda also is employed to refine vegetable 
oils, and caustic solutions help in peeling vege- 
tables and fruits before canning. Greasy metal 
parts are cleaned in factories with caustic soda. 
The stock your newspaper is printed on is pro- 
duced with it—and, in addition, many chemicals 
indispensable to industry and agriculture are 
made with this “work horse of industry”. 


Yes—you are undoubtedly a “regular customer” 
for many useful products depending on Dow 
caustic soda. 


“ORDER FROM DOW” 








SS) THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
. . Se MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
or contact the nearest DOW branch office 
wa Atlanta 3, Ga, New York 20, N. Y. 
e T Z Boston 16, Mass. Philadelphia 2, Penn. 
Pe a T wines re : adelphia 2, 
Industrial Users © Chicago 3, too 6 he 


Cleveland 13, Ohi 

Soe ae San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Houston 2, Texes Seattle 1, Wosh 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 5, D. C. 
Dow Chemical of Canada, ltd, 


of Caustic Soda 











. 
Dow has unequalled, nation-wide distributing facilities for 
prompt shipment of caustic by water, rail, and highway. Readily 
available in flake, ground flake, solid and in solution, caustic 
soda can be had in drums, carload lots and tank cars. D OV 
DOW ALSO PRODUCES—a wide range of indus. é; 
trial chemicals including glycols, solvents, phenol, fe 
| epsom salts, pharmaceutical chemicals, plastics, and i 
j many other basic chemical products. \ CHEMICALS 
| he INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
f ky AND AGRICULTURE el 
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BOOKS 


Off the Target 


Face of A Hero (312 pp.}—Louis Fal- 
stein—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 


Face of a Hero is called by its publish- 
ers “one of the most powerful and truthful 
novels to come out of World War II.” It 
is powerful only if a mixture of bitterness 
and resentment can be called power, and 
it is not so much a novel as one grouser’s- 
eye view of the war in the air. The author 
is First Novelist Louis Falstein, a gunner 
who completed his 50 missions, won the 
Air Medal and added a couple of clusters 
to it. His hero and narrator is Gunner 
Ben Isaacs, a congenital soul searcher, as 
much at war with his neurotic self as with 
Nazi Germany. 

When Ben’s B-24 crew arrived in Italy, 
he was 34, small, thin-fingered and a wear- 
er of glasses. He knew himself to be only 
a fifth-rate gunner, and because he was a 
Jew, he felt that the rest of the boys had 
never accepted him. At 15, he had come 
from the Ukraine, where he had seen 
pogroms with his own eyes. Ben had be- 
come a gunner because he hated Hitler 
and understood the necessity for defeating 
him. He was nonetheless scared to death 
of combat—and honest enough to admit 
that, while it had been easy to hate fas- 
cism, “the difficulty had been in bridging 
the distance between belief and action.” 
His self-knowledge was accurate. Ben on 
his first mission was a praying, vomiting 
passenger. 

Like millions of other civilians-turned- 
soldiers, Ben Isaacs became hardened to 
combat and began to pull his weight. But 
his ingrown, slit-focus view of life kept 
him on sour emotional rations. Face of @ 
Hero is less a novel than a first-person 











Arni 


NOVELIST FALSTEIN 
The Red Cross girls preferred officers. 
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AUTHOR MUSSELMAN & 1909 FIAT 
Imitation horse heads were not generally adopted. 


recital of discontent: Ben’s buddies didn’t 
know what they were fighting for, the 
3-248 weren't fit to fly, some of the offi- 
cers were deadweights, the G.I.s behaved 
crudely with Italian civilians, the Red 
Cross girls dated officers only. 

It seems fairly clear that not only Ben 
but Author Falstein, too, is out to hand- 
pick an ugly side of the war and call it the 
whole picture. It would be hard to guess 
from Face of a Hero that the war was won, 
that Hitler was rubbed out, that millions 
of G.I.s knew very well, beneath their 
gripes, what the score was. 


Mist on the Motor Car 


Get a Horse! (304 pp.)—M. M. Mus- 
selman—Lippincott ($3.95). 


Turn-of-the-century Detroiters consid- 
ered it a pretty good gag: a team of horses 
pulling a “horseless carriage” through the 
streets day after day, with a sign fastened 
to the auto: “This is the only way you 
can drive a Winton.” The Winton agency 
failed to see the humor. Just because they 
had refused to refund a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer’s money, the fellow was taking his 
revenge in this crude manner. 

Winton struck back. They warmed up 
one of the company’s two-cylinder trail 
blazers, hitched a wagon to the rear end, 
loaded a work-weary old jackass into the 
wagon, and attached a sign of their own: 
“This is the only animal unable to drive a 
Winton.” Wherever the horse-drawn Win- 
ton went, the Winton and wagon followed. 
The disgruntled customer tired of it be- 
fore the agency did. 

Camouflage for Fear. The Winton yarn 
is only one of the curious gleanings that 
California Auto Bug M. M. (Wheels in 
His Head) Musselman has picked up in 
his lively retrace of U.S. automobile his- 
tory, from linen-duster days to the pres- 
ent. He records all the major milestones, 
from the first plans drawn by George Sel- 


den of Rochester (1877), the first model 
of the Duryea brothers (1893), the water- 
cooled engine (1895), the steering wheel 
(1900), the windshield (1905), the left- 
hand drive (1909), the enclosed body 
(1911), the electric self-starter (1912), 
right down to such latter-day innovations 
as freewheeling (1930) and automatic 
transmission (1940s). 

Just as interesting are the scores of 
engineering notions that somehow didn’t 
get generally adopted, e.g., Uriah Smith’s 
idea, back in 1900, of camouflaging cars 
with imitation horse heads, so as not to 
frighten real horses coming the other way. 
Then there was the Carter Twin-Engine 
car (price: $5,000), a forerunner, in a 
way, of the twin-engine airplane: if one 
motor conked out, the driver could still 
get home on the other, 

Bates for Dates. Author Musselman 
lavishes all his affection, and most of his 
space, on pre-World War I cars, including 
the Stanley Steamer (“a dilly of a car”). 
The modern chromium-plated “monster” 
—“overly long, overly wide, overly power- 
ful”—leaves him cold. Around 1900, man- 
ufacturers were afraid to make automo- 
biles look unlike buggies; in 1950, says 
Musselman, “most salesmen are afraid 
they'll have a car that won’t look like an 
automobile.” The result: radiator cap or- 
naments, “despite the fact that there 
hasn’t been an exposed radiator cap in at 
least 15 years,” engines in front instead of 
in back “where [they] belong,” six or 
eight cylinders when “four are enough for 
[180 m.p.h.] Indianapolis racing cars.”’* 
To the nostalgic Musselman, even mod- 
ern advertising slogans sound “moronic” 
alongside some of the old ones: “Buy a 
Bates and Keep Your Dates,” “Ride in a 
Glide Then Decide.” 








* But the average, non-racing driver has come 
to like the “smoother” feel of a six- or eight- 
cylinder engine 
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“Under Construction” 


To all of us, those are stirring words. 

They signify Americans . . . forever building, 
developing, improving. They are arrow words... 
always pointing toward a better future. 


To roadbuilder Edward D. Eveleth of Arcadia, 
California .. . the words ‘Under Construction” mean 
ribbons of smooth highway . . . tying one town 

to another, oné state to another, one country to another. 


But to Army Reservist Edward D. Eveleth, 
those words apply as well to the defense forces 
of his country. He, and thousands of other 
Army Reservists like him, realize that these forces 

3 must be continuously revitalized by the best 
young men... the newest equipment... 
the very finest leadership available. 


That’s why Sgt. Eveleth devotes two nights 

and one weekend a month to his duties as Operations 
Sergeant of the 370th Boat and Shore Regiment, 
U.S. Army Organized Reserve Corps. If and when... 
he is determined that he and his unit will be ready 

. on call... to build and maintain the beachheads 
and supply roads so vital to the U. S. Army. 

Find out how you can serve your country 

and yourself in the U. $. Army’s Organized Reserve 
Corps. For full information, visit your nearest 

U.S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station 
or call your local ORC Unit Instructor. 


SGT. EVELETH DIRECTING BULLDOZER OPERATOR AT FORT MACARTHUR, CALIFORNIA® 
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to AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND 


See 351% hours total elapsed 
time to Sydney from San Fran- 
cisco. 


See 13 hours faster than any 
other airline schedule! 


See Luxurious comfort in giant 
4-engine Douglas DC-6’s ... 
pressurized, air-conditioned. 


ee. Roomy, full-length sleeper 
berths at no extra fare, for thet 
one night in the air. 


nd Unlimited stopover at Hon- 
olulu or Fiji if you wish. 


3 FLIGHTS EACH WEEK 
San Francisco to Sydney, dep. 
Mon., Thurs.; San Francisco to 
Auckland, dep. every Fri. 


RESERVATIONS FROM: 


B.C.P.A. Booking Office, 347 
Stockton Street, San Francisco. 
Phone YUkon 6-697 1, your travel 
agentor... 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS: British 


Overseas Airways Corporation, 420 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BCPA G@” 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
PACIFIC AIRLINES, LTD, 
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The Lord's Champ 


THe Littte Worto of Don Camitto 
(205 pp.}—Giovanni Guareschi—Pelle- 


grini & Cudahy ($2.75). 


The Little World of Don Camillo is a 
collection of sketches about the battle for 
community leadership between a godless 
mayor and a militant priest in an Italian 
village. 

Don Camillo was no ordinary priest. He 
had a mortar hidden in his house and on 
occasion he carried a Tommy gun, At 
other times he lied, poached, attempted 
bribery and fought with his fists. Once, 
when he attacked the subject of sexual 
immorality, he draped the crucifix in his 
church with a cloth so that Christ might 
not be obliged to listen to his blunt 
language. 

It was true that, besides the fair share 
of man-made sin among his parishioners, 
Don Camillo had a massive irritation to 
contend with. Peppone, the Communist 
mayor, was the sworn enemy of the 
church and kept up a running brawl with 
the priest. Peppone, a tough and able 
Communist who hadn't made his con- 
fession since 1918, set up trials for Don 
Camillo that ranged from swiping his 
clothes while he was in swimming to a 
clout on the head with a heavy stick. 

Eventually Peppone, basically a good 
sort, who really has a healthy respect and 
fondness for his rival, reaches the point 
of self-doubt, and says: “I feel as if I were 
in jail.” Don Camillo, with no doubts, has 
had a vast advantage all along: the bene- 
fit of Christ’s spoken advice fromthe 
crucifix in Don Camillo’s own church. 
Christ argues with him, humors him, acts 
as his conscience. Once, after the priest 
has knocked out a swaggering boxer, 
Christ bids him good night with “Sleep 
well, champ.” Later, when Don Camillo 
grouses about the weight of the church 
cross he must carry in a parade, the Lord 
smiles and exclaims: “You're telling Me!” 

Such impious bad taste mars these 
otherwise simple but forced folk tales, 
which have gone into seven editions in 
Italy. Author Guareschi is a magazine 
editor who spent much of the war in Ger- 
man concentration camps and has now 
been singled out as a class enemy by no 
less a figure than Italian Communist Lead- 
er Palmiro Togliatti. Guareschi is a whole 
imagination away from the “Italian James 
Thurber” that his publishers hopefully 
label him, but The Little World is a dual 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, which 
ought to please them just as much. 





Sailor at Sea 


A Private Stair (183 pp.}—David 


‘Loughlin—Harper ($2.50). 


Southeast Asia is old Joseph Conrad 
country. There are still a few stories to be 
picked up out that way, and young (29) 
Novelist David Loughlin is just the man 
to try. His hero, DeCarlo, ship's electri- 
cian of the Nicaragua Victory, shows how 
much, and how little, times have changed. 

DeCarlo was the kind of sailor who 








NOVELIST GUARESCHT 
More than sin to contend with. 


would have given Conrad a Bronx cheer: 
that is, if DeCarlo had read books. He had 
sailed a lot, but had really “never trav- 
eled.” He had “America lashed onto him 
like a rucksack and he spread it out in the 
handiest spot.” He had smuggled 1,700 
cartons of Pall Mall cigarettes aboard 
ship, and he was going to spread them out 
on the Bangkok black market. His modest 
objective: enough cash to start a used-car 
business back in the States and quit the 
sea for good. 

But, sure enough, there was something 
about Bangkok that made DeCarlo turn 
introspective before he had been in town 
48 hours. It started simply enough: De- 
Carlo made his black-market deal, and set 
out with a shipmate to make a night of it. 





Elise H. Smith 


Novetist LouGHLIN 
Nothing to go back to." 
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He picked up a native girl and they had 
some drinks. Then they ran into Gratz, 
the rundown American beachcomber, with 
his talk about the pull of the East. 

DeCarlo began to think hard. He really 
didn't know his son, a 17-year-old who 
was taking a correspondence course in 
television. His wife didn’t mind his long 
absences; she used their Christmas Club 
savings to buy fancy burial plots on the 
installment plan. Past 40, he saw nothing 
to go back to. The native girl seemed 
worth staying for. DeCarlo stayed. 

Author Loughlin’s first novel, Helix, 
was a highly original sea story about 
engine-room hands (Time, June 9, 1947). 
A Private Stair sails into deeper fictional 
water and for most of the passage keeps 
way on. The writing is taut, perhaps too 
spare to make DeCarlo's sudden switch 
entirely credible, and sometimes there is 
a smart-alecky playing with words and 
dialogue. But Loughlin has the good nov- 
elist’s knack of suggesting more than he 
says and keeping his story moving with 
an air of inevitability. He is one young 
writer who owes a lot to Ernest Heming- 
way, but won’t have far to go before he's 
out of debt. 


Royal Rhubarb 


MERCHANT OF THE Rusy (447 pp.J— 
Alice Harwood—Bobbs-Merril! ($3.50). 


Once upon a carefree time, escapists 
could pick up a historical novel confident 
of finding a simple mixture of sword play 
and midnight love. Nowadays, as part of 
the now fashionable pedantry that cor- 
rodes everything from highbrow poetry to 
lowbrow science fiction, the historical 
novel is often as minutely researched as 
a Ph.D. thesis. Merchant of the Ruby, 
a fearsomely thorough drenching in the 
15th Century Wars of the Roses, is a 
prime example. Readers of the Merchant 
need a refresher course in history, an 
elaborate diagram of royal genealogy, and 
a passionate interest in the problem of 
which English kings were legitimate and 
which were not. 

The novel’s hero, “tall, slim and fair 
. « » With tanned cheeks, a square uncom- 
promising jaw, and an air of sufferings 
overcome,” is Pierre Osbecque, a youth 
raised by a family in Flanders. Pierre's 
great aim in life is to win the English 
throne. He announces that he is really 
Richard, Duke of York, who was sup- 
posedly murdered by his evil uncle, Rich- 
ard III. As proof of his claim, Pierre 
flashes a ruby ring given him by the 
Duchess of Burgundy—whom everybody 
else admits is an honest-to-gosh descend- 
ant of York. 

While his Scots friends are deviling the 
English on the border, Pierre lands in 
Cornwall and tries to dethrone Tudor 
King Henry VII. With Pierre comes his 
lovely bride, Catherine Gordon, a grand- 
daughter of James I of Scotland, But, in 
the crucial battle, Pierre falters when he 
sees that the stolid English really prefer 
Tudor stability to York dash. 

At the end, he is a prisoner in the 
Tower of London, publicly confessing that 
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Now buildings of every size 
can say “Goodbye to fuses” 





@ For more than a decade 
Cutler-Hammer Multi-Breakers 
have brought truly modern elec- 
trical circuit protection to 
modern homes. In place of trou- 
blesome fuses, neat, compact, 
easily-reset circuit breakers stand 
guard against overloads. When 
lights go off there are no fuses to 
hunt, nothing to buy, nothing to 
replace... just resetting a little 
lever to its original ‘SON”’ posi- 
tion restores service in a jiffy. 
This has marked an important 
step forward in electrical safety 
and convenience. 


Today architects, architects’ 
electrical engineers and electrical 
contractors welcome the logical 


extension of this better circuit 
protection to larger buildings and 
are now widely using the new 
line of Cutler-Hammer NMO 
Breakerpanels which make this 
possible. Nationally available 
through nearly 500 authorized 
electrical distributors in all 
needed types to handle from 8 to 
42 lighting circuits per panel, 
Cutler-Hammer NMO Breaker- 
panels are the outstanding choice 
of those who insist on the utmost 
in safety, convenience and de- 
pendability. CuTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1382 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER’ HAMMER 


a“ 
= BREAKERPANELS 
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GIGANTIC UNDERGROUND STORAGE USES 





Frick Refrigeration 


Originally a limestone quarry, the 
Natural Cooler Storage of the U. S. 





Frick Compressors with Motors Totaling 600 
Horsepower, at Natural Cooler Storage. 


Dept. of Agriculture near Atchison, Kansas, 
is one of the largest refrigerated warehouses 
in the world, having capacity for 3,000 car- 
loads. A temperature of 32 degrees F. is 
held in the great cave by two Frick 4-cylinder 
compressors, driven by motors totaling 600 
horsepower. 

For that important cooling job of yours, 
specify Frick air conditioning, refrigerating, 
ice-making or quick-freezing equipment. 

Get quotations now: write, wire, phone or 
visit 


OEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION Simce 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 








-Swce 1883 


AGE 


@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


GUARDED BY PAGE 


@ Whether yours is a town or coun- 
try house we would like to send you 
booklet DH-1270 containing informa- 
tion on home privacy and protection, 
specially prepared for thoughtful 
people. Pictures and facts tell how 
to select the kind of fence you should 
have—the right style and height of 
Page Chai Link Fence (F.H.A. Ap- 
proved) and a choice of fence met- 
als. It tells about the expert service 
of your nearby Page Fence special- 
ist. His is a long-experienced firm of 
fence engineers and erectors. Write 
for your copy of DH-1270. With this 
booklet we will send his name and 
address. Consult him. 





PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 
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HNO MORE NUISANCE « NO MORE WORRY 


FENCE ADD WATERONLY 
ONCEA YEAR 


_, 
a A. 


BUw., RS 
Cadmidyne 


5 wary 


, 


s 
‘YUa 


BOWERS 


Cadmidyne 


| BATTERY 





Guaranteed in writing . .. 36 months or 36,000 miles! 


iy ©6BOWERS Battery & Spark Plug Co. + Reading, Pa. 
————— 


Wherever you go in 
the world, you'll find 
CRAVEN “As... at 
the best hotels and <> 
clubs, Because they‘re 97 
smoked by so many \% 
people who know 
how to enjoy life... 
CRAVEN "A"s are 
the largest selling 
cork-tipped ciga- 
rettes in the world. 
















he is a mere impostor and not the Duke of 
York at all. Shrewd Henry VII suspects a 
deeper, secret truth: that Pierre is really a 
bastard son of the Duchess of Burgundy 
and the Bishop of Cambrai. Thus, as the 
proud, yellow-haired pretender is led to 
the gallows and his bride languishes an 
unwilling attendant at Henry’s court, it 
may be that Pierre has the Plantagenet 
blood in him after all. But everybody is 
too exhausted to care much. 


Recent & READABLE 

The Secret Game, by Francois Boyer. 
A stark little story about the game with 
animals and crosses that two French chil- 
dren thought up after seeing too much 
death (Time, Aug. 14). 

Springtime in Paris, by Elliot Paul. A 
postwar report by the author of The Last 
Time I Saw Paris; chiefly for fellow 
Francophiles (Time, Aug. 14). 

The Old Bailey and Its Trials, by Ber- 
nard O'Donnell. A hair-raising history of 
London’s famous, once infamous, old 
court of law and its neighbor, Newgate 
Prison (Time, Aug. 7). 

Beyond Defeat, by Hans Richter. The 
last, lost stages of World War II as seen by 
Germans who fought at Cassino. A rough 
but engrossing novel by a onetime private 
in Hitler’s Wehrmacht (Time, July 31). 

The Child Who Never Grew, by Pearl 
Buck. The simple and memorable story 
of Novelist Pearl Buck’s effort to make a 
life for her mentally retarded child (Tre, 
July 24). 

Two Adolescents, by Alberto Moravia. 
Two Italian boys in the perils of puberty. 
Avoiding the perils of bathos, Author 
Moravia (Woman of Rome) keeps his 
storytelling clear and dry (True, July 24). 

Orley Farm, by Anthony Trollope. 
Country life in Victorian England with a 
full-blown Trollopean cast of characters 
and enough novelist’s insight to equip a 
dozen contemporary novelists; reissued as 
the first of a new Trollope series (Time, 
July 10). 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Time, July 3). 

America Begins, edited by Richard M. 
Dorson. A _ selection from the diaries, 
memoirs, histories and letters of early 
American settlers provides some bright 
footnotes to the U.S. story (Time, July 3). 

World Enough and Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Political intrigue, murder, 
and a good man’s struggles of conscience 
in early roth Century Kentucky; a rich, 
uneven historical novel by the author of 
All the King’s Men (Time, June 26). 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, by 
Osbert Lancaster. A witty satire on the 
British way of life as seen through the 
architectural history of an imaginary 
country town (Trae, June 26). 

The Green Huntsman, by Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal). Book One of Stendhal’s un- 
finished “third masterpiece”; a pen-point 
dissection of life in a French garrison 
town of the 1830s, published in English 
for the first time (Time, June 26). 
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Ge is the need of the hunt for a fuse . . . and the mad scramble to the 
cellar in the dark. Now, the housewife can restore electrical service 
with merely a flick of the switch on her new circuit breaker, Safety for the 
home... with new convenience... patterned after the safety of indus- 


trial plants. 


Mallory’s contribution to the home circuit breaker is a remarkable Mallory 
alloy, known as Elkonite*, in the form of electrical contacts. The circuit 
breaker is designed and tested for positive and split-second action... even 
though it may not be required to operate for months at a time. The same 
Elkonite is the contact material used in giant circuit breakers for extremely 
high voltage applications. It combines the electrical and thermal conductivity 
of the precious metals with the resistance to wear, impact, sticking and erosion 


by arcing found only in the harder metals, 


The formulation of a whole family of special alloys, together with unique 
fabrication techniques, has earned for Mallory a place of leadership in the 
development of electrical contacts. Likewise, precision quality and creative 
engineering have contributed to Mallory leadership in other fields where 
pioneering in metallurgy, electronics and electro-chemistry is vital. If you 
have a design or production problem that falls within the scope of these 
Mallory activities, it will pay you to call on Mallory now! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Air power 
drives staples in! 


SPEEDY 


AIR-DRIVEN 


TACKER 


cuts assembly 
costs 4 ways 


MIRRORS INSTALLED 5 TIMES FASTER when 
furniture maker changed from hand-nailing 
quarter rounds to use of Bostitch air- 
actuated stapling tackers... ELIMINATED 
MIRROR BREAKAGE IN MANUFACTURE 
because Bostitch tacker accurately places 
sturdy staples 1/16” from edges and drives 
them home without jarring ....CUT 
MATERIAL COSTS 10% because Bostitch 





“COSTS CUT IN HALF in shipping room,” wrote 
this power mower maker, when he changed from 
silicate and tape to a Bostitch Bottom Stitcher and 
2 Bostitch Autoclench Staplers for top-sealing. 
Saved cost of new equipment in 7 weeks. 





Method permitted use of printed wood- 
grain cardboard instead of stained plywood 
to back up mirrors...REDUCED MIRROR 
BREAKAGE IN SHIPMENT and in customers’ 
homes because Bostitch method caused 
turned edges of cardboard backs to 
cushion mirrors against shocks. Investigate 
the Bostitch Method. Use the coupon 
below for more information, 





“TWICE AS FAST os hond-hammered riveting,” 
said this large furnace maker when he started using 
Bostitch wire stitchers to assemble sheet metal 
parts. Wire stitches look better... cause less frac- 
ture of metal. 


YOUR OWN FASTENING COSTS can probably dive downward with one or more of the 
800 Bostitch machines speeding things up. 300 fieldmen in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 
11 key cities in Canada make it easy for you to choose the best machines for your work. 
For more information, fill in this coupon today. 


ee ee ee ee 9 9 es es 


My present fastening method utilizes: 


| fasten the following materials: 


your free “Time and Money Saving” book. 


Street.. 


fastens it bette ei wire wire 


es se es se ee ee ee 
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BOSTITCH, 380 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 
Nails] Give] Tope[] Tacks[] Thread[] Pins[] Rivets[] Spot Welds [] 


Wood [] Paper[] Rubber[] Plastics[] Fabrics [7] 
Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 


DRI avcnsssovistoenasneiaiiaecsichausitainohencatnictinaanceinnissatlevesetseyrensbiast 








BOSTITCH® 


Leather ["] Light Metals [] 








Zone... State... 





ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 


[a ee 








MISCELLANY 


No Hard Feelings. In Little Rock, 
Ark., Dorothy Tillman admitted shooting 
F red Friedburger in the leg with a shotgun 
but said she couldn't remember why. 





Call to Arms. In Chicago, Hobo Ben 
Benson, after announcing that the Hobo 
Fellowship Union of América was urging 
all members to “help America once more 
to fight aggressors,” explained: “You can’t 
be a hobo in Russia.” 


The Needle. In Atlanta, the State La- 
bor Department ruled that the girls who 
quit their jobs in a Tifton, Ga. 5-&-10¢ 
store were entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation: ‘While an employer may pre- 
scribe reasonable rules and regulations, a 
threat to sew up his female employees’ 
pockets is .. . good cause for them to 
quit.” 


Legal Vessels, In Denver, a group of 
citizens filed a petition asking the city 
government to replace the spittoons in the 
West Side courthouse, since their removal 
was, among other things, unconstitutional. 


Tickets, Please. In Runcorn, England, 
James J. McCandless of Glasgow was fined 
£2 for trying to bilk the railroad, after he 
admitted that he had climbed through a 
train window and hung outside the car to 
avoid the conductor when he came through 
to punch tickets, 


The Reckoning. In Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Lotta M. Briggs was awarded a divorce 
after she testified that her husband kept 
her and the children awake night after 
night with the noise he made computing 
his income on an adding machine. 


Thanks, But . . . In Pulaski, N.Y., a 
committee to raise funds for dredging the 
channel between Big Sandy Pond and 
Lake Ontario learned from U.S. Army en- 
gineers that the job would cost about 
$250,000, decided to accept a local con- 
tractor’s bid of $3,500. 


Provocation. In Seattle, bruised Pedes- 
trian Everett D. Beeson admitted to police 
that he should never have yelled at the 
motorist who had almost bumped him, 
“Why don’t you go ahead and hit me?” 


Glaring Error. In Greenfield, Mass., 
after a neighbor thoughtfully warned a 
shapely housewife that several men had 
watched her taking a bath, investigation 
proved that the one-way glass of every 
bathroom window in a new 72-unit hous- 
ing project had been put in backwards. 


Yes, but Hurry. In Longview, Wash., 
Marine Reservist Thomas B. Meyers, or- 
dered to report for active duty by 8 a.m., 
Aug. 5, wired for an extension so he could 
train a replacement for his job, was grant- 
ed until 9 a.m., Aug. 5. 
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lam battle 


elephants 


“It's a wham 






when fighting 
collide,” writes an Ar 


friend of Canadian Club. “A 
sport of India’s mahara jas, these 





can 





bouts are held on rare occasions 
in Jaipur’s Hathi Bagh arena 
Tusks blunted, the 


painted 5-ton heavyweights 


brightly 


square off over a low stone wall 


fur a no-holds-barred match... 





“Prelude to the clash was “Jabbing, butting and trumpeting shrilly, the 

















sixtecn elephants b ¢ the maharaja’s re great beasts clouted each other with their trunks for 
viewing stand. Those giant tuskers, each with fifteen minutes. And then—smack! One elephant broh 
his turbaned thout, made a colorf ft Mf his rival who had firmly held his ere 
cession, B e real excitement lay ahead. That ended it, The loser lumbered off in full retreat. 
“Even a maharaja ca ner whisky yet no other whisky tastes like Canadian Club 
And I e cl st t anything finer. I've It is equally satisfying in mixed drinks and high 
found Canadian Club everywhe in the balls: so you ean stay with it all evening long 
whenever I've requested the best the house in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. That's 
Why this w | « popularity? Canadian Club what made Canadian Club the elling im 
light as scot = rye, satisfying as bourbon ported whisky in the United States 
IN 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 
Imported in bottle from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky 


“*T was surprised myself,’ 
my host said later. ‘I've never seen 
a tusk broken before.’ I got my 
surprise when the number one Wi 
boy served Canadian Club! es 
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You can slice it cold right from the can. Or, if you can 
bear to wait, bake it at 325° long enough to heat through. 
You can eat every bit because it has no bone, no skin—with 
just the right amount of fat left on. Hormel pre-cooks it in 
the can to save every subtle wisp of flavor—all big, tender 
slices of delicious meat... ham at its very best. 


WHOLE... 
(illustrated) 6% 
pounds of solid 
pink meat lightly 
rimmed with fat. A 
banquet deluxe. 


QUARTER... 

1% pounds of the 
same good ham 
boneless, skinless. 
Convenient family 
size 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 





Listen to MUSIC WITH THE HORMEL GIRLS—Saturday, CBS—Sunday, ABC 


